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PREFÁCE 


Religion brought íogether Portugal and Ethiopia. During the 
Middle Ages Christians and Moslems had not reconciled themselves 
to the idea of co-existence. Europe hoped to elíminate Islam with the 
siipport of the Eastern Christian potentate, Prester John, Boundless 
enthiisiasm aud expectation, therefore, characterized the early rela- 
tiombetween Portugal aud Ethiopia, the supposed empire of Prester 
John. But with the disappointing realization of the vastness and power 
of the Moskm world, the enthusiasm soon petered out. Nevertheless, 
the two countrics were aware of the need to continue their relations, 
During the religious wars of 1529-43 Ethiopia felt the need ofan ally. 
Portuguesa intervention relieved Ethiopia from the disastrous effects of 
a prolonged conflict, The unselfish and heroic sacriflce of Dom Chris- 
tovão da Gama is a bright chapter in the history of Luso-Ethiopian 
relations. 

Religion also introduced the first discord that led to the final rupture 
of relations between the two countries. The papacy wanted to win the 
Eastern Christians over to its fold. As Rome lacked the necessary 
means to negotiate directly with Ethiopia it delegated to the Portuguesa 
monarchs the difficult task of mediating the union of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church with the Catholic Church, The influence of the 
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Portuguese riilers and the tirekss efforts of the Jesuit missionaries 
resulted in the conversion of Emperor Susenyos to Catholkim in 1622. 
Howm, the success ofthe Jesuits was short-lived. When the Ethiopians 
discovered that Catholicism meant more than the revision of a few 
Orthõdox doctrines, that it entailed a revolution from deeply embedded 
customs and ways of life, their reaction toí guick and crushing. 
Fatiladas, Susenyos's son and successor, led the reaction against 
Catholicism and severed the century old relation viith Portugal. 


CHAPTER I 

EUROPE km THE PRESTER JOHN OF INDIES 

Some time in 1145 Europe first heard of the legend of the Prester 
John of the Indies. It was a story of a Nestorian prince whose empire 
was in the remote east, far beyond Armênia and Pérsia. This Christian 
prince combined the duties of a priest with those of a monarch. 
He was, therefore, known as Prester John among his subjects. The 
story further related of the resounding victory this prince had won 
over the mighty king of the Persians. Following this he tried to push 
westward with the intention of liberating Jerusalem from its Moslem 
conquerors. He was, however, unable to cross his large army over 
the Tigris river. Reluctantly Prester John returned to his empire. 

With the appearance of the so called letter of Prester John in 1165, 
the above story became a popular household tale. The letter was 
believed to have been written by Prester John of the Indies to the 
princes of Europe in general and to the Byzantine and Holy Roman 
emperors in particular 0. It was a dever and imaginative forgery, 
but its readers then did not question its authenticity. 

F) A French version of the letter and its translation in English are found 
in Vsevolod Slessarev, Prester John. The Letter and the Legend (Minneapolis; 
University of Minnesota Press, 1959), pp. 67-79. 
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The letter attributed all kinds of wealth to Presíer John. 
He had immense riches in silver, gold, and precious stones. Bread, 
wine, fruits, and nieat were so abundant that begging was an unknown 
practice. Besidcs many wondrous objects and creatures, the fountain 
of youth and the tree of life were found within his empire. 

This mighíiest earthly monarch, the letter continued, ruled over 
a large empire that embraced the four Indies. The peopie were of an 
advanced civilization. Their cities, casties, and fortresses reflected 
their progress in trade, warfare, and the arts. Prester John and his 
forty-íwo vassal kings had sworn to free Jerusalem. 

The subjects that the letter dealt with guaranteed its popularity 
among its medieval readers. It appealed to the curiosity of the medieval 
man who had just eraerged from the narrow confines of his primitive 
village to discover the dazzling cultures and wealth of the Byzantine 
and Arab worlds. Furthermore, this letter promised the realization 
of a project dear to every European—the liberation of the Holy 
Land. 

For many years Europe continued to believe in the existence of 
Prfâter John without knowing his exact whereabouts. In 1247 John de 
Piano Carpini placed Prester John in índia among the Thomasian 
Christians 0. A few years later, Williara de Rubruquis reported that 
Prester John’s brother and successor, whose domain was in Central 
Ásia, near Karakorura, had been defeated in a battle with Genghis 
Khanf). Around 1300 appeared Marco Polo’s famous book. The 
gieat traveller discovered the mighty Prester John in the Nestorian 
Tartar chief, Ung Khan. Marco Polo also brought the disconcerting 

P) The Texts and Versíons of John de Plano Carpini and Wllllam de Rubruquis, 
tra» and ed. C. Rayraond Beazley (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1903), p. 117 
pp. 21445. 
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news of the misfortune and death of this Prester John at the hands 
of Genghis Khan 0. The medieval man, who was easily taken in 
by the pseudo-letter of Prester John, hesitated to believe Marco 
Polo’s information — information that threatened to kill the hope 
of finding a strong ally against the Moslems or of discovering sources 
of rich commerce in the silk and spices of Prester John. 

It required the testimony of less aceurate and less travelled but 
more imaginative authors than Marco Polo before the medieval man 
consented to revise his views on Prester John. About 1330 a certain 
Friar Jordanus, who had spent many years in Pérsia, wrote a book des- 
cribing the wonders of the East. In this book the Dominican monk 
stated that the emperor of Ethiopia was also known in Europe as 
Prester John of the Indies 0. The legendary prince from beyond 
Armênia and Pérsia was thus rehabilitated in the person of the 
Ethiopian emperor. 

Some twenty years later appeared a prodigious work on geography 
and heraldry by a Spanish Franciscan. This author also resuscitated 
Prester John in the «Patriarch of Nubia and Abyssinia,»!®) The des- 
cription of Friar Jordanus and the Spanish Franciscan contained 
all the essential elements of the letter of 1165. Besides enumerating 
strange beasts and humans, both authors stated that Prester’s 
subjects were Christians who waged endless wars against the 


(^) The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, Concerning the Kingdoins 
and Marreis of the East, trans. and ed. Hqnry Yule (2 vols.; London: John 
Murray, 1929), I, 244. 

(5) Friar Jordanus, Mirabilia Descripta. The Wonders of the East, trans, 
and ed. Henry Yule (London: The HaUuyt Society, 1863), p. 41. 

(®) Book of the Knowledge of all the Kíngdoms, Lands and Lordships that 
are in the World Written by a Spanish Franciscan, trans, and ed. Henry Yule 
(London: The Hakluyt Society, 1912), pp. 35-36. 
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Mosleras. Both authors also placed dose to Ethiopia the earthly 
paradise from whice flew the famous four rivers, the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, the Gihon, and Pison. 

Europe was vaguely familiar with the whereabouts of Ethiopia. 
The country was known to Arab writers and travellers. C) Marco 
Polo had given a very brief but remarkably accurate description 
of Ethiopia and the neighboiiring Moslem State of Adel^, Europe’s 
knowledge of Ethiopia, however, depended mainly on the information 
that European travellers gleaned from Ethiopian monks In Jerusalem, 

Several factors contributed to the plausibility of the identification 
of Prester John of the Indies with the emperor of Ethiopia, 
The Nestorian Christians of Central Asia were small communities 
entirely dependent on the tolerance of the Biiddhist chiefs and khans, 
The Christians of Ethiopia, on the other hand, comprised a nation. 
The sources, however iiiadequate, showed this nation waging victo- 
rioiis wars against the neighbouring Moslems. More than any of the 
Christian Tartar chiefs, the emperor of Ethiopia resembled the mighty 
Prester John. 

Medieval geography vaguely designated as índia all lands beyond 
Ârabia and Pérsia, This índia was customarily divided into there 
regions. East África was known as índia Tertia. Lesser índia included 
the lands between the river Indus and the Malabar coast. Greater 
índia stretched west of the Malabar coast to undefined regions. 

Within this primitive stage of geographical Science Ethiopia 
was often considered as part of índia Tertia. The earthly paradise 
was believed to be in or near índia Tertia, Its fours rivers watered 

(’) Albert Kammerer, La Mer Rouge, rAbyssinie et 1'Arabk Depiils RAnti- 
quiié (6 vols.; le Caire: Société Royale de Géographie d’Égypte, 1929-1952), I, 
284-88. 

(®) The Book of Ser Marco Polo, II, 427-31, 
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the rich and beautiful plains of Ethiopia. These legendary aspects 
of medieval geographical lore added weight to the «rediscovery» 
of Prester John in Ethiopia. 

Until the fourteenth century Ethiopia evoked little interest among 
Europeans, This interest grew only after the identification of the 
fabulous empire of Prester John with Ethiopia. Then, monarchs 
tried to win the political alliance of the Ethiopian emperor, and popes 
his spiritual obedience. 

Contact between Europe and Ethiopia was made difficult by 
the animosity of the Egyptian authorities towards any such contact 
and by the inhospitality of the Egyptian and Nubian deserts. Never- 
theless, the Ethiopian emperors were aware of the interest they had 
awakened in Europe. They were also vaguely informed of the history 
of the Crusades and Europe’s hope for Prester John’s help in the 
liberation of Jerusalem. The Ethiopian emperors considered them- 
selves the protectors of the Christians in Egypt and Arabia. The 
deliverance of the Holy Land was also entertainedby some emperors. 
Futhermore, the Ethiopian rulers had acquired an appreciation 
for European craftsmanship, The interest and the desire to establish 
contact were, therefore, reciprocated, 

Of the several monarchs who tried to communicate with the 
Ethiopian emperors, Alfonso of Aragon was the most persistent. 
In 1427, in his 'court at Valência, he received two Ethiopian emissa- 
ries from Emperor Yeshak (1414-1429). At Yeshak’s request, Alfonso 
sent thirteen craftsmen, all of whom perished on the way. Again, 
during the reign of Zara Yacob (1434-1468), Alfonso tried to establish 
dose ties with the Ethiopian monarch (®). His letter, promising to 

t®) Charles de la Roncière, La Découverte de VAfrique au Moyen Age (3 vols.; 
le Caire: Société Royale de Géographie d’Égypte, 1925-1927), II, 119. 
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dispaích other craftsmen if the emperor could guarantee for their 
safety, probably failed to reach Etliiopia. 

Rome was acquainted with the religioiis ties that existed between 
Ethiopia and Alexandria. Pope Eugene IV called for an ecclesias- 
tical council in Florence. The purpose of the council was to study 
the possibilities of uniting all Christian churches imder Gatholicism. 
AH heads of the Eastern Christians were invited to attend the council. 
An embassy to the Ethiopian court was, accordingly, designated. 
Eugene’s messengers stopped at Jerusalem to discuss their itinerary 
with the Ethiopian monks there. The head of the Ethiopian monas- 
tery in Jerusalem sent, on his own initiative, representatives to Flo¬ 
rence. Despite the excitement and the expectations that their arrival 
aroused, the Ethiopian delegates abstained from showing any favou- 
rable reaction tcwards union with the Rcman Church. Nevertheless, 
to win Gver to Catholicism the emperor and his subjects became 
the prime object of the papacy’s subsequent relations with Ethiopia^ 


CHAPTER II 


PORTUGUESE EFFORTS TO REACH ETHIOPIA 

Interest in remote or unknown places was but a passing fancy 
with most European princes. Prince Henry of Portugal was an excep- 
tion. With him the search for new lands and hitherto unknown people 
was a career, a lifelong profession. Several motives inspired Prince 
Henry’s uninterrupted dedication to the Sciences of navigation and 
exploration. These were mainly economic, political, and religious, 
all intimately linked in the clear foresight of Prince Henry ft. 

Underlying Prince Henry’s systematic exploration of the western 
coasts of África, was his hope of discovering a sea route to Ethiopia f). 
The captains of his caravels had his instructions to be on the look out 
for any clues or news concerning Prester John. Thus in 1445 when 
the Portuguese navigators were approaching the mouth of the river 


(^) The Chronicle of the Díscovery and Conquesí of Guinea Written by Gomes 
Eannes de Azurara, trans. and ed, C. Raymond Beazley and Edgar Prestage 
(2 vols.; London: The Hakluyt Society, 1896-1899), 1,27-30. 

(*) Joaquim Bensaude, Origines ãu Plan des Indes (Coimbra: Imprensa da 
Universidade, 1930), pp. 22-24. 
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Senegal they believed that in a matter of months, perhaps even 
weeks, they would reach Ethiopia(®). Their optimism was based 
on a contemporary geographical notion that attributed the same 
source to both the Nile and the Senegal. 

In 1456 King Alfonso of Aragon, the same who had written 
to Yeshak and Zara Yacob, acquired a planisphere now known 
as the Egyptiis Novelo. Its maker had consulted the Ethiopian 
representatives in the council of Florence (*). Prince Henry was 
informed of Alfonso of Aragon’s acquisition. The prince then 
persuaded his nephew, King Afonso V of Portugal, to have the 
Italian map making market surveyed. Portuguese agents soon ar- 
ranged with the Venetian Fra Mauro for the preparation of a 
world chart. The map was completed in 1459. It contained new facts 
on Ethiopia. Unfortunately, Prince Henry died in November 1460, 
presumably without seeing the map. 

The search for Prester John of Ethiopia continued. Afonso 
de Aveiro discovered the kingdom of Benin in 1486. That same year 
the king of Benin sent his ambassador to Portugal. John II, who 
had succeeded Afonso V in August of 1481, heard from the disco- 
verer and from the ambassador of Benin a story very similar to that 
of Prester John. This story told of the existence of a powerful monarch 
called Ogane somewhere east of Benin (®). In the court of the Ogane 
the cross was an important symbol of valour and distinction. Further- 


(®) The Chronick of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, II, 174. Also 
Richard Henry Major, Vida do Infante D. Henrique de Portugal, trans. J, A. F, 
Brandão (Lisboa: Imprensa Nacional, 1876), pp. 260-61. 

(^) O. G. S. Crawford, Ethiopian Itineraries, circa 1400-1524 (London: 
The Hakluyt Society, 1958), p. 16. 

(®) Joam de Bartos, Ãsia, ed. Antonio Baião (4 vols; Coimbra: Imprensa 
da Universidade, 1932-1946), I. 83, 
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more, the Portuguese explorers found penner in Benin; and nenper 
was a produet of the Indies, 

King John suspected that the Ogane and the emperor of Ethiopia 
were one and the same person. Portugafs ablest cosmographers 
and raathematicians examined the Benin story. Their conclusion 
was that Ethiopia would be found near the region where the Benin 
people believed the Ogane’s empire to be. 

No time was lost. Immediate arrangements for the voyage to 
Ethiopia were made. The astute king did not want to fail. He was 
aware that the Ogane story might be a Benin legend or that his experts 
might have erred in their calculations. To make sure that the Portu¬ 
guese did reach Ethiopia, simultaneous expeditions were dispatched 
by land and by sea. 

The sea expedition was entrusted to Bartholomeu Dias. With two 
ships under his command, Dias left Lisbon in August 1486. On board 
with Dias were four African women, natives of Guinea. Âll four were 
arrayed in bright clothes and jewelry so as to attract attention and 
arouse curiosity. After passing the river Congo, Dias put ashore 
three women, one having died on the way, at a reasonable distance 
from each other. King John thus hoped that the news of these stran- 
gely attired women would reach the ears of the Ethiopian emperor. 
This news might make him curious enough to send his men west to 
the shores of the Congo where they would meet the Portuguese 
navigators (®). 

Needless to say, the ingenious plan failed. Dias did not reach 
Ethiopia, but his discovery of the Cape of Good Hope was to revo- 
lutionize the history of mankind. 


(«) ibid., p. 85. 
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The overland expedition was assigned to two men, Antonio de 
Lisboa and Pedro de Montaroyo. They travelled as far as Jerusalem. 
To their disappointment they learned that the safety of their per- 
sons and the success of their mission depended on their fluent 
command of Arabic. They could oot speak that language. They 
retraced their steps to Lisbon. 

King John selected two new envoys, Pedro de Covilhã and Afonso 
de Paiva. Both were personal attendants to the king. They were 
well travelled and had a mastery of Arabic. The nation’s best cosmo- 
graphers and mathematicians gave them a series of preparatory 
instruction on the itineraries they were to follow. They even prepared 
a map, a kind of traveller’s guide, for the messengers. 

The principal objective of the mission was to go to Ethiopia and 
deliver to the emperor the king’s message of goodwiU and friendship. 
Pedro and Afonso were also to visit the other regions of the Indies. 
They were to collect reliable Information on the geographical situation 
of the Indies, on the spice and silk trades, and on the possibility 
of reaching Prester John’s empire from the Atlantic f). On May 7, 
1487, they had a final audience with the king. Shortly after, they 
were on their way. 

The envoys passed through Barcelona, Naples, Rhodes, and 
Cairo to reach the busy port of Aden. Hère they learned of the exact 
positions of Ethiopia and índia. Afonso remained in Aden with 
the iníention of Crossing to Ethiopia. Pedro continued to índia where 
he visited Cannanore, Calicut, and Goa. Then from Goa he passed 
to Ormuz. In the company of Arab merchants he sailed to Sofala. 

0 Francisco Alvares, The Prester John of the Indies, ed. C. F. Beckingham 
and G. W. B. Huntingford (2 vols.; London: The Hakluyt Society, 1961). II, 
371. 
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Some time in 1491 he was back in Cairo. Afonso was leí« fortunate 
than his companion, He dicd somewhere between Aden and Cairo 
without entering Ethiopia. 

In Cairo, Pedro met two Portuguese messengers scnt by the 
king. They brought strict instructions to the effect that both Pedro 
and Afonso were not to return without accomplishing their mission. 
As Afonso had died before reaching Ethiopia, Pedro prepared to 
return to Aden and then cross to Ethiopia. Before returning, 
however, he wrote to John II informing the king of the exact 
geographical locations of Ethiopia and índia, of the pros{)erous 
Indian trade, and of the possibility of reaching índia by sea t®). 
Pedro spent some years travelling through Ormuz, Mecea, Me- 
dina, and the Sinai Peninsula. Some time in 1494 he went to Zeila 
from which he easily gained Shoa and the court of Emperor 
Eskender (1478-1494). 

Dias’s discovery of the Cape of Good Hope and Pedro de Covilhâ*s 
message on the Indian trade and the sea route to índia brought 
about a modification in the program of Portuguese navigation. 
The real índia, the índia of spices and silks, was not part of the 
Ethiopian empire. Henceforth, the discovery of índia became the 
prlmary objective and that of Ethiopia only secondary. 

In 1497 King Manuel, who had ascended the throne after John’s 
death in October 1495, sent Vasco da Gama to índia. The admirai 
had no instructions conceming Ethiopia. In 1500 Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
admirai of the second fieet to be sent to índia, carried with him King 
ManuePs letters to the emperor of Ethiopia. When Cabral reached 
Malindi, near Mombasa, he left two men, João Machado and Luis 

0 Ibid., p. 374; Conde de Ficalho, Viagens de Pedro da Covitban (Lisboa: 
Livraria Antonio Maria Pereira, 1899), p. 122. 
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de Moura, to make their way iiiland to Ethiopia. The messngers were 
unable to discover any safe passage (^). 

In Ápril 1503, King Manuel sent a Spaniard, Antonio Lopes, as 
ambassador to Ethiopia. Somevvhcre on the way to índia the ship 
that carried Antonio was lost. 

The next attempt to communicate with the emperor was made in 
1507. Tristâo da Cunha on his visit to Malindi left Fernão Gomes, 
John Sanchez, and a Tunisian, Sid Moharamed, to enter into Ethio¬ 
pia. The king of Malindi provided the Portuguese messengers with 
guides and suppIies.Again the interior proved impenetrable. InApril 
of the next year a Portuguese ship conveyed the three men to Socotra. 
The Portuguese captain in Socotra, Afonso de Albuquerque, took 
them to Filuk, near Cape Guardafui. This time tliey succeeded. 
They passed through Adel and reached the court in Shoa (“). 


(“) Damiâo de Gois, Crônica do Felichslmo Rei D. Manuel (4 vols.; Coimbra: 
Gráfica de Coimbra, 1949-1955), 1, 164. 

P") m., II, 123. 


CHAPTER III 


EMPRESS ELENI AND ALBUQUERQUE: LUSO-ETHIOPIAN 
ALLIANCE 


Following the discovery of índia Portugal was not given an 
opportunity to exploit peacefully the spice and silk markets. The 
changing of the trade route from the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and 
lhe Mediterraneau to the Atlantic was economically disastrous to 
many nations. Venice and Genoa faced sudden and overwhelming 
bankruptcy. In Egypt and Arabia distributors as well as shipowners 
suffered incalculable losses. Shipping activities in all ports from the 
Arabian to the Mediterranean seas sank to their lowest depths. 

Reaction against Portuguese interference was not late in coming. 
In índia the Arab traders biisied themselves in inciting the Moslem 
and Hindu princes against the Portuguese. Even the Venetians did 
not hesitate to conspire with the Egyptians. 

Egypt, on its part, needed no encouragement. It had enough 
reasons to feel provoked C). The port of Suez was busy in the prepa- 


P) Letter of the sultan of Egypt to Pope Julius III, September 22, [1504], 
Ibid., I, 224, 
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ration of an armada with which the Egyptians intended to drive the 
Portuguese off the Indian waters. Egypfs armada and the fleets of 
its Indian allies were destroyed by the Portuguese on February 3, 
1509. By this victory of Diu Portugal kept its mastery of the Indian 
Ocean. 

That same year the captain of Socotra, Afonso de Albuquerque, 
took over the Portuguese command in índia. A carcful study of the 
Indian situation convinced Albuquerque that Portugal could not 
rely exclusively on the swiftness and strength of her ships. Already 
the artillery of the ships needed repair and the arms of the 
sailors replacement. Considering the size of the Portuguese popula- 
tion, the commander feared that the supply of manpower could not 
be maintained at sufficient strength to ensure Portuguese supremacy 
at sea, while the Moslem and Hindu states of índia, besides the regular 
supply of arms that they received from Egypt and Turkey, had the 
skill and the resources to build and equip their own vessels. 

To secure the undisputed monopoly of the Indian trade, Albu¬ 
querque began a series of bold undertakings. The fortification of 
Ormuz dosed the Arabian Sea to any contending power. The occu- 
pation of Goa gave Portugal a strategically and commercially impor- 
tant foothold on the Indian subcontinent 0. Goa turned Portugal 
into a permanently established Indian power. 

To keep Egyptian, Turkish, and Arab influences from índia only 
one door remained to be closed. This was Aden. The port of Aden 
was to the Red Sea what Ormuz was to the Persian Gulf. The occupa- 
tion and fortification of Aden was necessary 0. In view of these 

O Letter of Albuquerque to King Manuel I, December 22, ISIO, in Cartas 
de Affom de Albuquerque, ed. and comp. R. A. Bulhão Pato (7 vols.; Lisboa: 
Academia das Sciencias de Lisboa, 1884-1915), 1,28. 

f) Albuquerque to King Manuel, October 30,1512, Ibld., p. 97. 
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cnds, Albuquerque began preparations for an expedition to the 
Red Sea. 

The Portuguese preparations in Goa aroused the suspicions of 
the Arab merchants and the Indian princes. The arrival of an Ethio- 
pian ambassador at Goa in November 1512 intensifled their fears 0. 
To Albuquerque, on the other hand, the coming of the ambassador 
signified the beginningofaneraofmilitaryandcommercialco-opera- 
íion between Portugal and Ethiopia. 

When Fernão Gomes, John Sanchez, and Sid Mohammed reached 
Shoa in 1508, the Emperor Naod (1494-1508) had just died, leaving 
the throne to his son Lebna Dengel. The new monarch was only 
twelve years old. The administration of the empire was directed 
by the able and popular Empress Eleni, widow of Baeda Maryam 
(1468-1478), The messengers explained to Eleni the difficulties of the 
Portuguese in Socotra, namely the shortage of food supplies and 
the frequent rumours of approaching Egyptian fleets. Elenfs reply 
to King Manuel and Albuquerque was a proposal of military co-ope- 
ration between their two countries against the Moslems (®). 

The idea of a crusade against the Moslems in general, and Egypt 
in particular, was not new in Ethiopia. Emperors and clergymen 
had often protested against the persecutions of Christians in Arabia 
and Egypt. Even after the Christian communities were reduced to 
insignificant numbers, the Ethiopians neither forgot nor forgave the 
Moslem atrocities. The Ethiopians were also continuously annoyed 
by the heavy bribes that the sultans of Cairo demanded in return 
for allowing the appointment of patriarchs by Alexandria. These 
annoyances, however, never developed into declarations of war or 


0 Letter of Albuquerque to King Manuel I, December 6, Ibid,, p. 384. 
0 Letter of Eleni to King Manuel in Gois, Crônica, III, 221. 
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military preparations against Egypt. The disíance between Egypt 
and Ethiopia discouraged any hostile activity by tlie latter. As far 
as Arabia was concemed, the Red Sea was an insurraoiintable obstacle. 
It was perhaps this lielplessness, due to lack of naval facilities, that 
gave rise to a widespread prophecy, There were several versions 
of this propliecy, all predicting the end of Islam by the joint crusade 
of Ethiopia and a European power(®). 

Eleni was aware of these geographical difficulties when she sent 
Matthew, an Armenian merchant, as her ambassador to Portugal. 
She had no specific plan to how or when the war against the Moslems 
was to be conducted. She left the initiative to the Portuguese. Ont 
thing was certain. Ethiopia was isolated, Its relations with the neighbou- 
ring Moslem States were rarely friendly, This isolation, more than 
the idea of a crusade, prompted Eleni, like Emperor Yeshak before 
her, to seek friends in Europe, 

On receiving Elem’s offer of alliance, Albuquerque modified his 
plan of campaign in the Red Sea, The governor now resdved to in¬ 
vade Arabia and Egypt. As this undertaking required King ManuePs 
approval, Albuquerque hastened Matthew’s departure for Lisbon. 

The capture of Aden was still an essential part of Albuquerque’s 
project. On January 28,1513, he set out for the Red Sea. In March, 
the Portuguese began their unsuccessful attack on Aden. They lacked 
the necessaiy equipment to scale the strong wall that guarded the 
port. They did not have sufficient provision for a siege of long dura- 
tion. This failure showed Albuquerque the need for more and better 
ams. It also strengthened his resolution to establish closer relations 
with Ethiopia, 


0 Ibid. Other versions of the piophecy are found in Alvares, The Pmter 
/ok o/ràe/nto, 1,60; and II, 498. 
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By the time Albuquerque retumed to Goa his plan for lhe invasion 
of Arabia and Egypt was nearly completed. The daring projcei caüed 
for àn intimate collaboration with Ethiopia. The islands of Massawa 
and Dahlac were to be fortified, With these as bases the main Arabian 
and Egyptian ports were to be demolishcd. Then a joint Portuguese 
and Ethiopian invasion was to be launched{"). All that Albuquerque 
required to begin implementing his grand design was King Manuefs 
approval. 

The elimination of Egypt was also King Manuefs ambiiion. 
Following the threat that the sultan of Egypt made in 1504, the 
king tried to arouse the other European princes to begin a crusade 
against Egypt. Duarte Galvão, the king’s spedal envoy to Rome, 
failed to impress the Pope with the urgency of the Egyptian threat. 
The papa cy, Venice, and the Holy Roman Empire fearçd Turkey more 
than Egypt (®). Alone, Portugal could not embark upon siich an 
undertaking as the invasion of Egypt. King Manuel was, therefore, 
forced to content himself with the defense of the Portuguese hege- 
mony in índia, on the Arabian and Red seas. 

There was also a wide divergency of aims in the Portuguese court. 
Albuquerque had some influential enemies among the Portuguese 
officials in índia and among the king’s counsellors in Lisbon. Some 
coveted his office. Others opposed his policy of expansion. These 
advised the King that the interests of Portugal vvould best bc served 
by trade than by conquest (®). This atmosphere, however. did not 
iníiuence the kmg’s warm reception of Matthew. 


C) Albuquerque to King Manuel, December 4, 1513, ío Cartas, 1, 238-39. 
(8) A. da Silva Rego «A Cruzada Contra o Grâo-Soldâo», Portugal em 
África, II (November-December, 1945), 34547. 

(®) Antonio Real to Afonso de Albuquerque in Cartas, II, 41. 
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A]buquerque’s term of Office expired in 1515. His successor, 
Lopo Soares de Albergaria, left Lisbon on April 7, 1515, taking 
with him Matthew and King ManuePs ambassador to Ethiopia, 
Duarte Galvão. The Portuguese ambassador was a trusted and expe- 
rienced diplomat. He was a passionate advocate of a crasade against 
Egypt. He was aiso a flrmsupporterof Albuquerque in King ManuePs 
court (“). Galvão’s objectives in Ethiopia were twofold. The íirst 
was to persuade Eleni and the young emperor, Lebna Dengel, to 
renounce their heresies and lead tlieir people to Catholicism. The 
second and main objective was to assess the effective contributions 
that Ethiopia could make in the event of Portugal being involved in 
a war with Egypt (^^). 

The new governor, Lopo Soares, lacked Albuquerque’s ambitions 
and Galvão’s zeal. He saw neither economic nor political expediency 
in an invasion of Arabia and Egypt. Besides, he disliked GaMo 
iníensely. In fact, Soares had no liking for any of Albuquerque’s 
ideas or friends. Soares did not care for the success of Galvão’s 
mission to Ethiopia. His efforts to help Matthew reach Ethiopia 
were half-hearted. 

In October 1515 an Egyptian armada, under Suleiman Pasha, 
had left Suez. Suleiman’s mission was to dislodge the Portuguese 
from índia. In February 1517 Soares led a large fleet to the Red Sea 
in search of Suleiman. Matthew and Galvão' went with him. The 
hostilityoftheMosleminhabitantsoftheDahlac Islands discouraged 
an attempt to leave Matthew here. In November the disappointed 

P“) Duarte GaMo to Albuquerque. Ibid., III, 251. 

pi) <cDespachos que levou D. Martinlio de Portugal, Nomeadopa ra Roma, 
Maio, 1532», iü Quadro Eknmtar das Relações Políticas e Diplomáticas de 
Portugal, comp, and ed. Visconde de Santarém (19 vols,; Lisboa: Typogrnphia 
da Academia Real das Scieacias, 1842-1862), X, 372-74. 
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Galvão succumbed to the heat and fever of the Kamaran Islands. 
Another attempt to leave Matthew in Zeila resulted in the bomkrd- 
ment and buming by the Portuguese of this imporlant Ade! porí, 
That same year the Turks invaded Egypt. Its iníegration within 
the Ottoman empire relieved the Portuguese of further Egyptian 
threats. As for the Turks their interest was in Europe. They could 
not divert many soldiers, let alone fleets, to the Indian Oeean. With 
the disappearance of the Egyptian danger to Portugal, Ethiopian 
military co-operation became superíluous. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LEBNA DENGEUS ATTEMPTS TO END THE ISOLATION 
OF ETHIOPIA 

The Arabs and the Indians were not content with the secondary 
role they played in the silk and spice trades. As yet, the prospects 
of Turkish interventions were remote but, in an effort to demoralize 
the Portuguese, the Arabs as well as the Indians contínuously spread 
rumours of Turkish naval movements. In 1520 Diogo de Sequeira, 
successor to Lopo Soares, had to go to the Red Sea for a demonstra- 
tion of Portuguese might. Until now, Matthew had stayed in Goa. 
Anxious to report the result of his mission and to resume his affairs 
the ambassador left with the governor. 

In April the Portuguese fleet anchored before the island of Mas- 
sawa. News of Matthew’s arrival reached the mainland. This brought 
out several monks of Dabra Bizan and the governor of Arkiko. The 
Ethiopians were pleased by the unexpected visit of such a large 
nuraber of Christians. Likewise, the Portuguese were moved by this 
naeeting with people of their faith in the middle of a vast word of 
Moslems and Hindus. 

Diogo de Sequeira had a cordial conversation with Bahmagash 
Dori, viceroy of the northern province, at Arkiko. During this 
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meeting the Portuguese governor leamed that the Eíhiopians were 
eager to establish dose and permanent relations with the Portuguese. 
The governor was pleased to hear of the deep antipathy the Ethio- 
pians had towards their Moslem neighbours. Dori repeated to Sequeira 
the prophecy of the destruction of the Moslems. 

The Portuguese governor had no instructions from King Manuel 
concerning a second embassy to Ethiopia. However, before coming 
to índia, he had been an important official in Lisbon. He knew the 
king’s interest in Ethiopia. He did not want this opportunity of 
serving the king to slip by. He therefore organized an embassy to the 
court of Lebna Dengel. Dom Rodrigo de Lima was the ambassador. 
The chaplain of the mission was Francisco Alvares. He had left 
Lisbon in 1515 with Duarte Galvão. A certain Master João, who 
later won fame as John Bermudes, was barber and physiclan. 

Diogo de Sequeira’s instructions to Dom Rodrigo were clear 
and comprehensive. The ambassador was to find out how much 
aid Portugal could expect from Ethiopia in the event of a war with 
the Moslems. Dom Rodrigo was to secure Lebna DengePs permission 
for the foritification of some Ethiopian ports by the Portuguese. 
He was also to obtain information on the mineral resources and 
other commercially useful aspects of Ethiopian economy. The gover¬ 
nor had heard of the endless conflicts between Ethiopia and the 
Moslem kingdom of Adel. He offered to help the Ethiopians occupy 
Adel by taking Zeila in the emperoFs narae C). Diogo de Sequeira 
made no mention of the asssoclation of the Ethiopians with the 
Roman Church. 

F) «Regimento que Diogo Lopes de Sequeira deu a D. Rodrigo de Lima 
para se governar na embaixada a que ia ao Preste João. Abril 25,1520», in Alguns 
Documentos do Archlvo Nacional da Torre do Tombo, ed. and comp. José Ramos- 
Coelbo (Lisboa; Imprensa Nacional, 1892), pp. 442-44. 
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On April 30, Matthew and the Portuguese set out from Arkiko. 
From the very beginning the journey turned out to be difficult. 
Matthew and one of Dom Rodrigo’s men died from an attack of 
diphtheria. At Debaroa the Portuguese were delayed by the selfish 
and grasping Dori. The bahrnagash kept them until June, the 
beginning of the rainy season. Fortunately, the governors of Tigre 
and Angot and the various officials of Amhara turned out to be 
friendly and co-operative. On October 10 the Portuguese reached 
Lebna Dengers capital in Shoa. 

Diogo de Sequeira’s objectives for Ethiopian military collaboration 
were not practical for political conditions in 1520. Turkey’s sphere 
of expansion was in eastern Europe. Portugal had no apprehensions 
of Turkish interference in índia. Portugal, for its part, had no desire 
for risky adventures in Arabia or Egypt. When fortlfied, the Ethio¬ 
pian ports could serve as bases for Portuguese vessels patroing the 
Red Sea, but the Goan treasury found these expeditions too expen- 
sive. Dom Rodrigo, therefore, could present Lebna Dengel with no 
clearly defined plan. Nevertheless the emperor readily consented 
to the fortification of Massawa, the Dahlacs, and Zeila (though 
the last port was not Ethiopian) by the Portuguese. In case of 
a conflict between Portugal and the Moslem powers, Lebna Dengel 
promised to send soldiers and provisions (^). 

The Portuguese offer to help in the occupation of Zeila failed 
to interest Lebna Dengel. In July 1517, about the same time that 
Lopo Soares sacked Zeila, the emperor defeated the emir of Adel 
and killed his able minister, Mahfuz. The emperor then marched 
to the very gates of the Adel capital without meeting any opposition. 


(*) Alvares, The Prester John of the Mies, 1, 305-306. 
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Lebna Dengel and his ministers were satisfied with this victory (®). 
Because of the hot and dry cliinate and the barrenness of the land 
the occupation of Adel by Ethiopian soldiers was considered a 
difficult task (^). To Lebna Dengel the fortification of Zeila was 
necessary only in case the Portuguese decided to occiipy Aden or 
invade Arabia (®). 

Lebna Dengel attached more importance to the cultural than 
tothemilitaryadvantagesofLuso-EthiopianalUiance. The Emperor 
was proud of the social and cultural traditions of his country. He 
believed that in these Ethiopia equalled any European State. An 
examination of Portuguese swords, muskets, clothes, books, and 
other objects, however, made him conscious of the need to introduce 
Portuguese technical knowledge into Ethiopia. This desire to improve 
national industry with European assistance was earlier manifested 
by Yeshak in his correspondence with Alfonso of Aragon. In his 
letters to Diogo de Sequeira and King Manuel, Lebna Dengel em- 
phasized his need for qualified masters in various crafts. On 
learning of King ManueFs death he renewed his request to John IIL 
Lebna Dengel also stressed his need for craftsmen in his letter to 
the Pope. 

The raost unexpected yet significant success of the Portuguese 
mission was Lebna Dengefs decision to write to the Pope and begin 

0 ibld., II, 414. 

(^) The chronider of Amda Seyon (1314-1344) gives an interesting faut 
somewhat hyperbolícal desaiption of Adel in Histoire des Guerres d’Amda Sjrori, 
i?oí ífílAiop/e, trans. and ed. M. Jules Pemichon (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1890), pp. 146-47. 

(^) Letter of Lebna Dengel to Diogo Lopes de Sequeira [l52l] in Alvares, 
The Prester John of the ü, ^lMtes,9. 
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diplomatic relations with the papacy. The success was entirely due 
to Francisco Alvares, Though of limited education, the chaplain was 
a broadminded man whose admiration for Ethiopian liíerature, 
chiirch rites, and art pleased the proud emperor (®), The imderS'^ 
tanding and toleration of Alvares of the differences in dogmas 
and rites between the Roman and Orthodox churches won him 
the confidence and veneration of Lebna Dengel. The patriarch,- 
Abuna Marcos, and the abbot of Dabra Libanos, Ichegue Yacob, 
were among Alvares’s admirers 0. 

Several important priests and monks helped Alvares in the com* 
position of the letter to the Pope (®). Neither the emperor nor the 
clergy had any intention to sever their ties with the Alexandrian 
patriarchate and form new connections with the Roman Church (®). 
From Alvares, Lebna Dengel learned that the European princes 
exchanged embassies with the papacy. He was also told that an 
act of obedience was a formality that all European princes obser- 
ved. In his eagerness to be accepted to the brotherhood of the 


(°) It may be fair to lemember that not many religious men then were as 
learned as Alvares, Also, as the chaplain himself explains, he had, been away 
from books for more than five years in 1520. Ibid„ 1,302. 

(b From Alvares the Ichegue learned the Portuguese language, was able 
to write and converse in it Ibid., 263. 

(“) Alvares took two letters to Rome; one drafted by himself and another 
by Lebna DengePs secretaries. Ibid., II, 418. The texts, both in Latin, are in 
Bullmiim Patmatus Portugalllae Regm in Eccksiis Africae, Asie atque Ocea- 
niae, comp. and ed. L, M. Jordão and Paiva Manso (5 vols.; Lisboa: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1868-1879), I, 297-301. 

(“) Alvares and Lebna Dengel discussed the differences between the two 
churches on several occasions, The Ethiopian view on absolute spiritual subor- 
dination to the Pope is explained in Alvares, The Prester John of the Mies, I, 
309. 
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Christian princes, the emperor dedded to pay horaage to the Pope. 
This mission of friendship was entrusted to Alvares himself. 

To Lebna Dengel the mission of Dom Rodrigo was a good 
start towards ending Ethiopian isolation. The emperor wanted 
the relations with Portugal to be firm and permanent. This heexpres- 
sed in passionate terms in his letter to John III (“). To induce the 
king to send another ambassador and the craftsmen he needed, 
Lebna Dengel designated Zaga Za Ab as his representative in Lisbon. 

In April 1526 Dom Rodrigo and Zaga Za Ab left for Goa. Of 
the Portuguese sent by Diogo de Sequeira, John Bermudes chose 
to remain behind. Zaga Za Ab took with him some young boys 
to be trained in the various crafts. Four of these were left in Goa. 
In July of the next year the íwo ambassadors and Alvares reached 
Portugal. 

Although John III saw no immediate need for the fortiíication 
of the Ethiopian ports or for Ethiopian military assistance he was 
pleased with Lebna DengePs offers. The only condition the emperor 
made was to ask for the friendship of the king and the Portuguese 
people. In Alvares’s mission the king saw a means of serving the 
emperor. 

To John the letters of Lebna Dengel to the Pope signified une- 
quivocally the emperor’s intention to imite the Ethiopian Church 
with that of Rome. The Portuguese in general believed that the Ethio¬ 
pian Church was originally under Rome C^). The difíiculties of com- 
munication with Rome had íhen forced the Ethiopians to look for 
spiritual leadership in Alexandria. Such assumptions led King Manuel 


(1“) Lebna Dengel to Jhon III [l524] Ibid., II, 503. 

(“) «Despachos que Levou D. Martinho, Maio 20, 1532», in Quadro 
Elementar, X, 374. 
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and Pope Leo X to believe that Galvão coiild persuade Eleni and 
Lebna Dengel to effect a reconciliation with the Roman Church 
Furthermore, King Manuel and Leo X understood from Diogo 
de Sequeira’s conversation with Bahrnagash Dori in 1520 that the 
Ethiopians regarded themselves as children of the Roman Church (“). 
Later in 1527 Zaga Za Ab made declarations to the same effect. 
John III, therefore, saw in Lebna DengeFs letters to Rome a confir- 
mation of the Ethiopian readiness for reconciliation. 

John was anxious to obtain from Rome priests for Ethiopia. 
The Italian wars preventcd the king from sending Alvares immedia- 
tely to Rome. Italy was then overrun by the contending armies of 
Charles V, Holy Roman emperor, and Francis I, king of France. 
After the conclusion of the Italian wars in 1529, Alvares reminded 
the king of his unaccomplished mission. John had then began secret 
negotiations with the papacy for the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion in Portugal. Alvares was delayed until 1532. That year he left 
for Italy with Dom Martinho, Johifs representative in Rome, 

Pope Clement VII received Martinho and Alvares in January 
1533. Clement did not underestimate the importance of Alvares’s 
mission. Flowever, the pontiff was too involved in the conllict between 
Charles V and Francis I to attend to Alvares. Dom Martinho, who 
was charged with the task of ensuriíig the success of Alvares’s mis¬ 
sion, was also deeply absorbed in the negotations on the Inquisition. 
The neglected Alvares died some time between 1535 and 1537. Zaga 
Za Ab was in Lisbon, waiting for the outcome of Alvares’s 
mission. 

(”) «Breve de Leao X a El-Rei D. Manuel a respeito da reconciliação dos 
abexins com a egreja, Abril 1514», in Alguns Docuhentos, pp. 356-58. 

C®) Pope Leo X to the emperor of Etliiopia, September 20,1521 in Quadro 
Elementar, X, 262-63, 
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CHAPTER V 

THE WARS OF AHMBD BEN IBRAHIM 


AdeTs defeat in 1517 nearly ended its existence as a politically 
viable State. In Mahfuz it lost an inspired organizer and administrator 
and an indispensable military leader. The zeal for a holy war against 
the Christians of Ethiopia and the ambition to become a strong 
East African power were for a while forgotten. Intrigues and conspi- 
racies dorninated the affairs of the members of the ruling family. 
Loyalty to one or the other raember led to tribal wars. The internai 
wars provided an opportuniíy for the increasingly restless Somali 
neighbours. These, in search of water and new pastures, were able 
to raid Adel villages and to occupy Adel territories without fear 
of reprisal The general disorder threatened AdeTs once prosperous 
trade with Arabia. 

Merchants and religious leaders were alarmed by the chaotic 
conditions. They called for a strong government and for the resto- 
ration of peace and order if Adel was to survive as a State. In Ahmed 
ben Ibrahim, a captain in the sultaiTs cavalry guards, the reformists 
found the right leader. Though a young man of eighteen ornineteen, 
Ahmed had already distinguished himself by his courage and saga- 
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City. In a short time Ahmed removed the old sultan and installed in 
his place a weak and pliant emir. Ahmed then had himself appoin- 
ted vizier. He lost no time in waging merciless carapaigns against 
rebels and dissident chiefs. Once the internai confusion was cleared 
he turned towards the neighbouring Somalis. A few expeditions 
sufficed to convince the Somalis of Adefs revival. 

Ahmed and the other Adel leaders saw the cause of their troubles 
in the incessant wars with Ethiopia. Adel was a commercial State. 
These wars yielded slaves and other booty which brought good 
prices in Arabia 0. However, the balance of the endless conflicts 
with Ethiopia was against Adel. If the wars continued as before 
to the disadvantage of Adel, its survival appeared doubtful. The 
danger now was not only from Ethiopia, but from the expanding 
Somali nomads. Ahmed, aiready hailed as the man of destiny, pre- 
pared himself for a truceless holy war against Ethiopia (^). 

In 1527 an Ethiopian nobleman, Degallmn, at the head of a large 
band, raided the periphery of Adel. Ahmed’s response to this provo- 
cation was to surprlse and destroy the Ethiopian raiding party. 
For the next two years Ahmed made repeated incursions into the 
neighbouring Ethiopian provinces of Dowaro, Bali, and Fatagar. 


O Trade in Ethiopian slaves was so essential to Arab economy that the 
Árabs were the inain instigators of the holy war against Ethiopia. Jean Doresse, 
VEmpire du Pretre Jean (2 vols.; Paris: Libraire Plon, 1957), 11,270. Ethiopian 
slaves soM by Arab merchants in Pérsia and índia developed into strong mili- 
tary bodies. Vincent. A. Sraith, The Oxford Hislory of Mia, (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1958), p. 272. 

(®) Histoire de la Conquête de VAbyssMe {XVl Siécle] par Chihad Ed-Dln 
Almed ben Abd El Qader Surnommé Arab-Faqih, trans. and ed. Rcné Basset in 
Bulktin de Correspondence Africaine (1897-1901), p. 30. 
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Even Ifat, in eastern Shoa, was not spared. He decimated the soldiers 
that lived in these provinces. The peasants, impoverished, defenceless, 
and demoralized could not repel the hordes of Ahmed (*). 

During those two years Ahmed built up an experienced army. 
His greatest achievement was the creation of cavalry regiments wholly 
devoted to their leader and equally dedicated to his idea of a holy 
war. With the wealth plundered in Ethiopia, Ahmed armed his 
cavalry with mail, helmets, and sabres (^). Encouraged by his success 
andattractedbytheopportunitiesforlooting,the Somali tribes agreed 
to be his partners in the holy war. This conversion of his former 
enemies into obedient satellites was his second noteworthy accom- 
plishment. 

Lebna Dengel and his ministers were ignorant of the transforma» 
tion in Adel and of the determination of Ahmed to make himself 
master of Ethiopia. To the emperor and his advisers, Ahmed’s 
aggressions meant nothing more than the traditional raids for slaves 
and cattle. Even then, Lebna Dengel could not remain indifferent 
to the alarming human and material destruction that Ahmed caused 
in the border provinces. In September 1528 the emperor sent Takle 
Yesus at the head of an imposing army to surprise the Moslems in 
Ifat. Despite an initial victory the Ethiopians were finally defeated. 

Annoyed by the negligence of his generais, the emperor himself 
took the field. On March 7, 1529, Moslems and Christians met in 


(®) For ciass distinction between soldiers and peasants see Alvares, The 
Prester John of the Mies, 11, 412. 

(h Ahmed sent some of the Ethiopian captives to Zebid to be presented 
to Suleiman II. Perhaps, at this moment, Ahmed had not yet made himself 
vassal to the Turks. He was, however, reinforced by Arab soldiers. Of the 5,000 
Moslem casualties of Shimbra Kurie some were Arabs. Histoire de la Conquête 
de 1'Abyssinie, p 130. 
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Shirabra Kuríe. At the beginning of the baítie Lebna Dengers army 
broke the Adel and Somali infantiy wings. Ahmed’s cavalry then 
intervened. The Ethiopians were completely routed. 

Lebna Dengel had began the battle with boundless confidence {®). 
His army was iiumerícally superior (®). The crushing defeat, in 
which perished hundreds of nobles and thousands of experíenced 
soldiers, unnerved the emperor and his ministers. Lebna Dengel 
tried to reorganize his forces and face Ahmed again. The emperofs 
counsellors dissuaded him from this. Perhaps they feared that an 
accident to the emperor would crush the spirit of his people and encou- 
ragc the already defiant enemy. Each nobleman, at the head of his 
band of followers, stationed himself in a district to obstruct the free 
movement of Ahmed and to cut the Moslems from the soursces of 
supplies. The Ethiopians thus hoped that síarved and frustrated 
the Moslems would either retreat to Adel or fali easy victims. 

This was a costly mistake. In spite of the lesson of Shimbra Kurie, 
Lebna Dengel and his ministers continued to underestimate Ahraed’s 
cavalry and Ahmed’s determination. By dividing his army into smaller 
reginients Lebna Dengel threw away his chances of successfully 
repelling the Moslems. 

Soon after Shimbra Kurie Ahmed returned to Adel. While his 
exhausted army was resting he recruited additional soldiers from 

0 Doresse, UEmpíre du Pretre^Jem, II, 270. Extract from an Ethiopian 
chronicle in Pêro Pais, História da Etiópia (3 vols.; Porto: Livraria Civilizaçílo, 
19454946), II, 258. 

(') Ethiopian and Adel chronicles agree on this faot. However, there is a 
wide difference in the numbers given. The extract in Pais gives 3,000 Ethiopian 
and 300 Moslem cavalry. Ibid. Whereas Chihab Ed-Din has for Lebna Dengel 
16.000 horsemen and 200,000 footmen and for Ahmed 560 and 12,000, respec- 
tively. The Arab chronicler was undoubtedly misinformed on Lebna DengePs 
army. 
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among the Adel people and the Somali tribes. His agents bought 
seven small guns and many swords in Arabia. A few Arabs, drawn 
by hopes of adventure and profit, joined Ahmed C). Thus reinforced 
Ahmed returned to Ethiopia. He was determined to succeed or fail 
in his venture to conquer the empire. 

In the campaigns of 1530 Ahmed met with little effective oppo- 
sition. The Ethiopian soldiers often avoided direct engagements 
with the Moslems, leaving Ahmed virtual master of Dowaro, Bali, 
and Fatagar. The peasants of these provinces were intimidated into 
enibracing Islam. Ahmed strengthened his army by recruiting from 
among the new Moslems. 

By the time Lebna Dengel abandoned his ineffective strategy 
and began to regroup his dispersed forces, Ahmed had a numerically 
superior and a morally coníident army. The Moslems were now 
acquainted with the Ethiopian terrain. In February 1531 a substan- 
tial body of Ethiopians, under Islam Sagad, was dispersed at Antoklya, 
Ifat. Here, for the first time, Ahmed used his artillery to great effecí. 
Another army, under Takle Yesus, was defeated at Aifaras. In 
August, under the agcd but bravc Wasan Sagad, the last Ethiopian 
army was defeated near Zequala. 

These victories secured Ahmed’s domination over Shoa, Hadya, 
Waj, and Damot. To consolidate his occupation Ahmed appointed 
governors to these provinces. The governors had with them zealous reli- 
gious men who soon busied themselves converting the inhabitants. (®) 

(D The illustrious Dom John de Castro attributes Ahmed’s early success 
to his possession of muskets and guns. Roteiros de D. Mo de Castro, ed. A. 
Fontoura da Costa (4 vols.; Lisboa; Agência Geral das Colónias, 19394940) 
III, 60. It is, however, unlikely that prior to 1540 Aliracd had many Arab or 
Turkish soldiers armed with muskets. 

(®) Histoire de la Conquête de PAbyssinie, p. 267, 
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Realizing the danger of staying in any of the occupied provinces 
Lebna Dengel reíreated to Amhara. With the small force that he had, 
the emperor tried to check the Moslems at the mountainous borders 
of this province. Degalhan was posted at one of the key passes that 
led to Amhara. The imprudent general descended into the open 
valley to meet Ahmed’s cavalry. Lebna Cengefs camp at Wasel was 
taken by surprise. The emperor barely escaped with his life. He was 
chased by the relentless Ahmed clear across Amhara to Angot. 

In 1532 Ahmed was back in Shoa. Up to now his Adel and Somali 
warriors had been reluctant to abandon their warm homelands and 
settle in the cool highlands among their preponderantly numerous 
enemies. Five years of successful carapaigning had conditioned tliera 
ío the climate and to their roles as masters. In a council held between 
Ahmed and his captains it was decided that all Adel and Somali 
soldiers should send for their families (®). 

The next year Ahmed resumed his pursuit of Lebna Dengel 
whom he had left in Angot. The emperor’s attempt to prevent the 
Moslems from entering into Tigre was a failiire. Ahmed marched 
through Tigre without encountering any major interference. Lebna 
Dengefs course of flight was difflcult. Relentlessly, Ahmed followed 
the emperor to Mazaga, the northwestern province, and then across 
western Tigre, Wagara, and Dambea to Gojam. 

Of the Adel and Somali warriors only a small number were alive 
in 1535. That year, in Tigre, famine and epidemic greatly thinned 

(“) Chihab records that Adole, Ahmed’s general, had a cavalry of 3,000 
with arraour and another 3,000 whithout armour and an infantry of over 20,000. 
Ahmed had 5,000 fuUy armoured horsemen and a superior number of footmen, 
Ibid., pp. 352-53. The majority of tliese must have been former Christiaa warriors 
andpeasants. 
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their ranks. Ahmed only succeeded in saving his cavalry (i®). With 
these he subdued most of Ethiopia. The Christians were made to flll 
the wide gaps in his infantry. In 1540 Ahmed unexpectedly received 
considerable reinforcement from across the Red Sea. There was then 
a persistent famine throught Arabia. Numerous Arabs and Turks, 
many of them armed with harquebuses, crossed over to Ethiopia 
in search of food and employment (^^). 

Continuous plundering and wasting ruined the empire. The 
soldier classes in all the provinces were suppressed. Of the survivors 
some chose to abandon their homes and take refuge in the moun- 
tains rather than become apostates. Others joined Ahmed and his 
captains. Though Ahmed’s armies were now increased he did not 
feel secure in his position. He feared that, at the slightest success 
of the emperor, his soldiers would turn against him 0^). The peasants 
also left their farms. Ahraed’s armies were in constant danger of 
starvation. To avoid the repetition of disasters similart o the famine 
of 1535 in Tigre, the Moslem leader camped the majority of his forces 
in Zabul in eastern Angot and Fatagar, both within dose reach of 
Adel. Some provinces like Tigre, Dambea, Begamedr, and Shoa 
were guarded by garrisons safely posted on inaccessible mountains. 
Lebna Dengel was able to move about freely but the swift mobility 
of Ahmed’s cavalry did not give him time ío coUect a substantial 
force. 

Now and then Lebna Dengel tried to attack small Moslem con- 
tingents and garrisons. More often than not he was unsuccessful, 

('«) Ibid., p. 449. 

F') Gaspar Corrêa, Lendas da índia (4 vols.; Lisboa: Academia Real das 
Sciencias de Lsiboa, 1864-1922), IV, 138. 

F®) História de Minas, Rei de Ethiopia, trans. and ed. F. M. Esteves Pereira 
(Lisboa: Imprensa Nacional, 1888), p. 38, 
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Throughout the empire, even in occupied provinces like Dowaro, 
Bali, and Fatagar, bands of Christians coiitinued to resist. Lebna 
Dengel, however, found no respite from Ahmed’s piirsuit. The youog 
conqueror understood that the Moslem mastery of Ethiopia would 
not be secure as long as the monarch survived. In 1539 the emperofs 
oldest son, Fiqtor, was killed and his youngest son, Minas, captured 
Lebna Dengel died on September 2, 1540, at the age of forty-four, 
leaving his eighteen year old son, Galawdewos, the difíicult task of 
recovering the empire. Lebna Dengel didnot diein despair. In March 
1540 one of the companions of Zaga Za Ab, the emperor’s ambassador 
to Lisbon, arxived from Goa. He brought with him a letter from 
John Bermudes, Lebna Dengefs special envoy, promising Portu* 
guese assistance. 


('“) Lebna Dengel had four sons and two daughters; Fiqtor, Galawdewos 
Yacob. Minas, Amata Giyorgis, and Sabana Giyorgis. 


CHAFTER VI 


PORTUGUESE INTERVENTION 

When in 1535 famine and disease had immobilized the Moslem 
army in central Tigre, Lebna Dengel was in the neighbourhood of 
Wofla, the Southern part of the province. The Emperor then dispat- 
ched John Bermudes, the former barber to the Dom Rodrigo embassy 
to Portugal asking for King John’s aid. Unfortunately, Bermudes 
turned out to be an inefíicient messenger. He saw in the mission a 
means of furthering his own interests. He went to Europe by way 
of Egypt and Jerusalem. Instead of hurrying to Lisbon, he spent 
several months in Rome írying to persuade Pope Paul III to appoint 
him patriarch of Ethiopia. When his efforts failed he proceeded to 
Lisbon where he introduced himself as a properly consecrated Catho- 
lic patriarch of Ethiopia and Alexandria and Lebna Dengefs ambas¬ 
sador 0. Bermudes was again unsuccessful. The Portuguese court reco- 
gnized him only as the emperor’s special envoy 0. To John III Zaga 

0 João Bermudes, Breve Relação da Embaixada que o Patriarcha D. João 
Bermudez Trouxe do Imperador da Ethiopia (Lisboa: Typographia da Academia 
Real das Sciencias de Lisboa, 1875), p. 5. 

(“*) The Bermudes case is analysed in great detail by A, Kammercr, La Mer 
Rouge, 1‘ Abysslne et VArabie, IV, 37-62. 
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Tz Ab was still ambassador. The scandalous behaviour of Bermudes 
towards Zaga Za Ab greatly diminished the former’s credit before 
the court. 

Bermudes did not fail to inform the king of the wars in Ethiopia, 
As Bermudes did not want to appear as ambassador of a dethroned 
emperor, he minimized Lebna DengePs difíiculties. In 1539 the king 
sent Zaga Za Ab and Bermudes to Ethiopia with several presents 
to the emperor, among which were various arms. The king also 
authorized Bermudes to recruit in Goa four hundred and fifíy 
soldiers (®). 

Towards the end of September 1539 the ambassadors reached 
Ccchin. Shortly afler Zaga Za Ab died. Bermudes and Zaga Za Ab’8 
Ethiopian companions went to Goa to ask the viceroy, Dom Garcia 
de Noronha, for transport to Massawa. The Turks had sent an armada 
under Suleiman al-Kbadim to help the Indian princes against Por¬ 
tugal Between September and November Suleiman had unsuccessfully 
besieged the Portuguese fortress at Diu. The Turks had then retumed 
to the Red Sea but Dom Garcia was not sure as to their exact where- 
abouts. He roade Bermudes and the Ethiopians wait until he obtained 
rdiable information on the safety of the Red Sea. In February 1540 
a scouting vessel went to the Arabian waters. In it the viceroy sent 
one of the Ethiopian companions of Zaga Za Ab with a letter to 
Lebna Dengel Bermudes also wrote to the emperor informing 
him of John’s authorization to recruit soldiers (^). The messenger 

f) Bermudes, Breve Rebtõo, p. 6. 

(*) The only source of this authorization is Bermudes himself, Gaspar 
Conea seems to be ignorant of the matter. Dora Garcia’s promise to provide 
8 piey for Bermudes implies tbat his intention was to convey Bermudes and 
tí» Mopinas as fat as Massawa. Corrêa, Lendas da Mia, IV, 108. 
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found the emperor in Tigre. Lebna Dengel immediately sent him 
back to índia with a sad account of the situation in Ethiopia 0. 

Dom Garcia died on April 3. His successor, the youngand ener- 
getic Dom Estevão da Gama, brought new life to the administration 
of the Portuguese possessions and trading posts in the East. He 
reorganized the neglected defenses of Goa. He also began preparation 
on an expedition to lhe Red Sea to search for Turkish ships and 
Arab pirates. Meanwhile, John III had received definite news of 
the Moslera ascendancy in Ethiopia. He instructed Dora Estevão 
to send, as quickly as possible, military aid to Lebna Dengel 0. 
The govemor was only too happy that his Red Sea expedition could 
also help the cause of Christianity. 

The Portuguese vessels entered the Massawa waters in February 
1541. While the governor was away on his tour of Suez, the larger 
ships remained in Massawa. Bermudes sent one Aires Dias to the 
interior with news of Portuguese arrival at Massawa. Dias, a mulatto 
of Coimbra, had been in Ethiopia with Rodrigo de Lima. The raes- 
senger met Sabia Wangel, Lebna DengeFs wife, at Dabra Damo 
in Tigre. He was told of Lebna Dengefs death and sent back to 
Massawa with Sabia Wangefs appeal for help. The empress later sent 
Abbetohon Kumo and the bahmagash, Azmach Yeshak, to reraind 
the Portuguese of the difficult conditions in Ethiopia. Emperor 
Galawdewos was then in Shoa. 

Soon after Dom Estevâo’s return from Suez he selected four 
hundred soldiers from among the numerous volunteers who wanted 

(“) Letter of Lebna Dengel to Bermudes [March 1540], Ihiã., pp. 138-39, 
Kammerer believes it was destined to Zaga Za Ab. La Mer Rouge, ÜÂbyssink 
et VArabie, IV 33-34. 

(') Corrêa, Lendas da Mia, IV, 139-40. 
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to go to Ethiopia. He gave the command to his younger brother, 
Dom Cristovão da Gama. The soldiers were accompanied by some 
one hundred and fifty male servants and attendants. They carried 
about six hundred muskets, some artillery, and several barreis of 
powder. Their guide, Azmach Yeshak, had dose to two hundred men 
with him, 

The Portuguese left Massawa on July 9. After a laborious journey 
of more than six days across the parched plains of Adicono and up 
the rugged mountains of Hamassen, they entered Debaroa. A few 
days later they were joined by Sabia Wangel. The rainy season had 
already begun. The muddy roads and the swollen rivers made tra- 
velling difficult. Dom Chrístovão was forced to stay in Debaroa. 
While in this town, Dom Chrístovão received a message from Galaw- 
dewos asking the Portuguese to march forward. On December 15, 
the empress, Yeshak, and the Portuguese left Debaroa. In the flrst 
week of January 1542 they were in Agame. 

News of the coming of Portuguese soldiers spread íhroughout 
Tigre, transforming the entire province. People who had been in hiding 
retumed to their homes and farms. Towns and villages which had 
been nearly deserted now regained some of their former inhabitants. 
Soldiers and peasants who had sided with the Moslems also began 
to flock to the empress and Yeshak. 


The Portuguese did not see a sign of Moslem soldiers until they 
reached the fortress of Amba Sanayt in central Tigre. Here they 
found a garrison of about 1,500 men that kept watch over the whole 
province. Dom Chrístovão besieged the fortress on February 1. It was 
taken the next day with little loss on the Portuguese side. Sabia Wangel 
and the Portuguese rermained here all through February. In the 
first week of March Dom Christovão heard of the arrival of five 
Portuguese vessels at Massawa with letters and some arms. He sent 


forty of his men with Yeshak to Massawa. The empress and Dom 
í Christovão resumed their southward march. At Wajarat, in Southern 
Tigre, they met with messengers from Galawdewos. The emperor 
wanted Dom Christovão to hurry forward so that they could join 
forces and face Ahmed’s large army. Shortly after, the governor of 
Wajarat, who had sided with the Moslems, carne over to Sabia 
Wangel. He informed Dom Christovão that Ahraed’s army was 
approaching. 

Ahmed was encamped in Dambea. Through his spies he followed 
the progress of the Portuguese. Their numerical inferiority gave him 
I confidence. Neither their muskets nor their guns made him doubt 
j his ability to destroy the Portuguese. In addition to his 1,500 horsemen 
í and 15,000 footmen Ahmed had over 200 Turkish mercenaries armed 
with harquebuses (’). The advance of the Portuguese into the center 
■ of the country was also to his advantage. Away from the ports they 
: would have no way of sending for reinforcements. Isolated and exhaus- 
ted, Ahmed believed, the Portuguese would be easy prey. He, therefore, 
set out from Dambea in December and reached Wajarat by the end 
1 of March. 

' When the two forces were within dose range of each other Ahmed 
sent a messenger to the Portuguese camp. The Moslem leader tried to 
persuade Dom Christovão to give up what Ahmed considered to be 
a suicidai mission. Ahmed promised to give the Portuguese a safe 
passage to Massawa. To Dora Christovão and his men the idea of 
relinquishing their mission was unthinkable. Nevertheless, Dom Chris- 
tovão’s position was difficult. An engagement with Ahmed raight 


(’) The Portuguese Expeditbn to AbyssMa in 1541-1543, as Narrated by 
Castaniioso, trans. anded. R. S, Whiteway (London: TheHakluyt Sodety, 1902), 
p. 44. 
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mean a disastrous defeat for the Portuguese. The wisest course appea- 
redlo avoid engagement until the emperor and his men joined hitn. 
However, Dem Oiristovão feared that any sign of retreat might 
give the Moslems the advantages of a moral victory and demoraüze 
the Ethiopians (^. Rather than lose the coníidence of the Ethiopians, 
Dom Christovão decided to take the offensive. 

The íirst engagement took place on April 4,1542. For the first time 
in its glorious career Ahmed’s cavalry faced a strong advemaiy. It 
was repulsed by Portuguese artiilery. The Portuguese advantage 
was soon neutralized by Turkish harquebuses. It seemed that the 
Portuguese were about to fali to the numerical superiority of the 
Moilems, when a bullet wounded Ahmed and forced his army to 
retreat. The Portuguese had no horses. They were unable to pursue 
Ahmed. 

Seeing that the Portuguese were not to be easily beaten Ahmed 
called together the garrisons scattered over the provinces. Dora 
Christovão did not want to give Ahmed time to recover from the 
damage and shock of his recent setback: a second offensive. on 
April 16. was successful. Portuguese muskets and guns hamed 
the Moslem cavalry. Ahmed’s army retreated in great disorder to 
Mount Zabul in eastera Angot. Again the lack of horses prevented 
the Protuguese from taking advantage of the Moslem confusion. 

Tbese reverses put Ahmed in a criticai situation. His recently 
converted foUowers began to desert him. The peasants refused to 
re suppües to his men. The results of fouríeen years’ campaigning 
wed about to fade before an aimy of 360 Portuguese and a few 
hradred Ethiopians. Ahmed sení an urgent appeal to Zebid, on 
the Arabian Península. In retura for Turkish aid Ahmed pledged 

(*) UM., p. 40. 
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to make himself vassal to Sultan Suleiman II (»). As a token of his 
promise he sent Lebna DengePs son, Minas, to Zebid. The pasha 
of Zebid welcomed this opportunity of subjugating Adel and Ethiopia. 
In the first week of August Ahmed received a reinforcement of about 
700 Turks armed with harquebuses and ten field guns (“). The Moslem 
leader then set out in search of the Portuguese hoping to attack 
íhem before they joined Galawdewos. 

Dom Christovão had sent Aires Dias with news of the vicotries 
of April 4 and 16 to Galawdewos. The emperor set out from Shoa 
to join the Portuguese, but the bad condition of the roads due to the 
the heavy rains delayed him. In his last heroic combat Dom Chris¬ 
tovão s reinforcement consisted only of the forty Portuguese sent to 
Massawa and the five hundred and thirty men that Yeshak brought. 

At the battle of Wofla, on August 28. Ahmed, with a superior 
number of firearms, vanquished the Portuguese. At the end of the 
day, under cover of darkness, the remaining Portuguese and Ethio¬ 
pians retreated to a near by mountain. Most of the muskets and guns 
were left behind. Sabia Wangel, Yeshak, and some one hundred 
and twenty Portuguese reached the top safely. Fifty Portuguese, 
who took a different direction, managed to reach northern Tigre. 
Dom Christovão and his fourteen companions missed the path to the 
mountain. They were captured by Turkish advance guards. Ahmed 
himself beheaded the valiant captain. 


(“) Ibiá, p. 55. 

C“) Castanhoso says that Ahmed received a reinforcement of 900 Turks. 
Ibid, Galawdewos, in his letter to the viceroy of índia [January 1551], writes 
that the pasha of Zebid sent over 600 soldiets. Ibid., p. 120. Whereas Corrêa, on 
the basis of Castanhoso’s report puts the number of Turkish soldiers at 800. 
Undas da Mia, IV, 372. 
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This victory gave Ahmed a feeling of security Believing that 
Portuguese arms coiild no longer thereaten his conquest of Ethiopia, 
Alinied made no effort to prevent the Turkish reifíforcements from 
retuming to Zebid. When the rainy season came to an end, Ahmed’s 
army climbed to the fertile plains of Dambea. 

The empress, Yeshak, and the one hundred aud twenty Portuguese 
were still in Southern Tigre. In November they were joined by the 
emperor. At this time his army was large. It was continuousiy increa- 
sing as more men trooped ín. At Wagara the emperor wiped ouí a 
Moslem garrison. Encouraged by his first major victory, Galawdewos 
met Ahmed’s larger force on February 21, 1543, at Woina Daga C^). 
Ahmed was killed by a shot from a Portuguese musket. Of his entire 
army only a few Turks, and his wife Del Wambara, managed to reach 
AdelHis son, Mohammed, was taken prisoner. Thus, as dramatically 
as it had begun, ended the fourteen years old Moslem ascendancy 
in Ethiopia. 


(“) The Portusuese Expedition to Abyssinia, pp. 69-70. 

(“) Besides the 120 Portuguese Galawdewos had 500 horsemen and 8,000 
footmen. Ahmed’s army consisted of a cavalry of 1,300, an iafantry of 14.000 
pd 200 Turks./itó.,p. 80 , 
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THE QUESTION OF THE UNION OF THE CHURCHES 

Galawdewos was grateful for King John’s providential assistance, 
particularly as the Portuguese aid was given unconditionally. The 
emperor fully appreciated the heroic sacrifice of Dom Christovão 
and his countrymen C). The survivors were honoured and respected. 
They became the emperor’s trusted advisers and his companions 
in arms{®). 

Unfortunately, there was one obstacle to the solid partnership 
between Galawdewos and the one hundred and seventy Portuguese. 
The ambitious Bermudes had tried and failed to obtain the 
appointment of patriarch of Ethiopia from Pope Paul III. Still, he 
was determined to play a significant role in Ethiopian affairs. His 
knowledge of religious matters was very limited. Even the Portuguese 
soldiers, who assumed he was a legitimate patriarch, were surprised 
by his ignorance of church rites. 

O In his letter to the viceroy of índia [January 1551] Galawdewos explai- 
ned that his victory over Ahmed was due do the Portuguese soldiers. Ibicl,, p. 120. 

(^) Even Bermudes, who wanted to show that Galawdewos mistreated the 
Portuguese, admitted this. Breve RelaçSo, p. 90. 
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Right from his first meeting with Galawdewos in November 
1543 Bermudes began to irapose on the emperor. He demanded 
persistentiy the emperor’s conversion to Catholicism and the re- 
cognition of his patriarchate. Bermudes argued that Lebna Dengel 
had submitted his obedience to the Roman pontiff through Francisco 
Alvares. Rome was late in acknowledging the emperor’s obedience 
and in sending him the priests he had asked for. Lebna Dengel, 
therefore, had Abmia Marcos name Bermudes as his successor. 
The emperor then sent Bermudes to Rome, where, Bermudes said, 
he was duly ordained. As Lebna Dengers heir, Bermudes maintained, 
Galawdewos was morally obliged to recognize his patriarchate and 
to renew Lebna Dengefs obedience to the Pope 0. 

At first, the emperor’s attitude was to ignore Bermudes and his 
claini. Bermudes was deeply offended by this disregard and tried 
to persuade the Portuguese to refuse to help in the campaign againsí 
Ahmed. The soldiers had no ears for the subversive words of Bermudes. 
They waníed to avenge the death of Dom Christovão and their other 
companions. After the battle of Woina Daga, Bermudes again tried 
to make the Portuguese mutiny. They were reluctaut to comply with 
Bermudes’s extreme measures. His excommunication of the emperor’s 
position threatened to divide the Portuguese {% 

Galawdewos repressed his desire to punish Bermudes for fear 
of offending John III. Bermudes was a Portuguese subject, and 
furthermore, the emperor did not know whether Bermudes was 

(®)/W4.. pp. 52-53. 

P) Castanhoso was with the emperor and Bermudes until October 8, 1543. 
Yet he does not mention any discussion between the emperor and Bermudes 
or division among the Portuguese. However, Castanhoso did carry GaIawdewos’s 
letter on Bermudes. 
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indeed a patriarch or an impostor (®). Galawdewos, therefore, appea- 
led to John, complaining of the untenable behaviour of Bermudes. 

The Portuguese soldiers were satisfied with their high social posi- 
tions in the Ethiopian court. AU were prosperous landowners. Many 
had wives and children. The few that felt the emperor should 
become Catholic did not want to quarrel openly with the emperor 
or the Portuguese captain, Dias, who had embraced the Orthodox 
religion. The emperor, on his part, had sent for a patriarch to 
Alexandria. Bermudes’s activities, in the meantirae, continued to 
jeopardize the co-operation between the emperor and the Portu¬ 
guese and the cohesion between the Portuguese theraselves. To 
prevent the development of an awkward situation the emperor was 
forced to banish Bermudes and his few supporters from the court. 

The Orthodox patriarch, Abuna Yosab, arrived in 1548. Now that 
he had his prelate, the emperor tried to come to an understanding 
with Bermudes. Galawdewos proposed to recognize him as patriarch 
of the Portuguese. This empty offer did not deceive Bermudes. In 
1553 he escaped from his place of exile to Debaroa. He wanted to 
be dose to Massawa, from which he planned to make his way to 
Goa. 

John III received the emperor’s complaints against Bermudes. 
The king replied that he had no knowledge of Bermudes’s consecra- 
tion as patriarch of Ethiopia (®). His opinion was that the emperor 

(®) Karamerer quotes a letter, presumably from Galawdewos to Popa Paul 

III, in which the emperor wrote of having welcomed and placed a certain John 
sent by the Pope on tho seat of St Peter. La Mer Rouge, rAbyssinie et 1’Arabie, 

IV, 61. 

C) Letter of John III to Galawdewos, March 13, 1546 in The Portuguese 
Expedition to AbpssMa, p. 111. 
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Right from his íirsí meeting with Galawdewos in November 
1543 Bermudes began to impose on the emperor. He denianded 
persistently tlie emperor’s conversion to Catholicism and the re- 
cognition of his patriarchate. Bermudes argued thaí Lebna Dengel 
had submitted his obedience to the Roman pontiff through Francisco 
Alvares. Rome was Iate in acknowledging the emperor’s obedience 
and in sending him the priests he had asked for. Lebna Dengel, 
therefore, had Abuna Marcos name Bermudes as his successor. 
The emperor then sent Bermudes to Rome, where, Bermudes said, 
he was duly ordained. As Lebna Dengers heir, Bermudes maintained, 
Galawdewos was morally obliged to recognize his patriarchate and 
to renew Lebna DengeFs obedience to the Pope O. 

At íirst, the emperor’s attitude was to ignore Bermudes and his 
claim. Bermudes was deeply offended by this disregard and tried 
to persuade the Portugiiese to refuse to help in the campaign against 
Ahmed. The soldiers had no ears for the subversive words of Bermudes. 
They waníed to avenge the death of Dom Christovão and their other 
companions. After the battie of Woina Daga, Bermudes again tried 
to make the Portuguese mutiny, They were reluctaut to comply with 
Bermudes’s extreme measures. His excommunication of the eniperor’s 
position threatened to divide the Portuguese 0. 

Galawdewos repressed his desire to punish Bermudes for fear 
of offending John líL Bermudes was a Portuguese subject, and 
furtherraore, the emperor did not know whether Bermudes was 


0 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

0 Castanhoso was with the emperor and Bermudes until October 8, 1543. 
Yet he does not mention any discussion between the emperor and Bermudes 
or division among the Portuguese, However. Castanhoso did carry Galawdewos’s 
letter on Bermudes. 
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indeed a patriarch or an impostor (®). Galawdewos, therefore, appea- 
led to John, complaining of the untenable behaviour of Bermudes. 

The Portuguese soldiers were satisfled with their high social posi- 
tions in the Ethiopian court. AU were prosperous landowners. Many 
had wives and children. The few that felt the emperor should 
become Catholic did not want to qiiarrel openly with the emperor 
or the Portuguese captain. Dias, who had embraced the Orthodox 
religion. The emperor, on his part, had sent for a patriarch to 
Alexandria. Bermudes’s activities, in the meantime, continued to 
jeopardize the co-operation between the emperor and the Portu¬ 
guese and the cohesion between the Portuguese themselves. To 
prevent the development of an awkward situation the emperor was 
forced to banish Bermudes and his few supporters from the court. 

The Orthodox patriarch, Abuna Yosab, arrived in 1548. Now that 
he had his prelate, the emperor tried to come to an understanding 
with Bermudes. Galawdewos proposed to recognize him as patriarch 
of the Portuguese. This empty offer did not deceive Bermudes. In 
1553 he escaped from his place of exile to Debaroa. He wanted to 
be dose to Massawa, from which he planned to make his way to 
Goa. 

John III received the emperor’s complaints against Bermudes. 
The king replied that he had no knowledge of Bermudes’s consecra- 
tion as patriarch of Ethiopia (**). His opinion was that the emperor 


C) Kamraerer quotes a letter, presumably from Galawdewos to Pope Paul 

III, in which the emperor wrote of having welcomed and placed a çertain John 
sent by the Pope on the seat of St Peter. La Mer Rouge, PAbyssinie et 1'Ãrabie, 

IV, 61. 

C) Letter of John Hl to Galawdewos, March 13, 1546 in The Portuguese 
Expedition to Abyssinia, p. 111. 
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disliked Bermudes for his harsh temperament, his deception, and 
his intrigues. The king believed that Galawdewos, like his father, 
Lebna Dengel, was in favour of Catholicism. Two letters that he recei- 
ved from Galawdewos led him to understand that the emperor 
wanted a patriarch ordained by Rome (’). 

Francisco Xavier and other members of the Society of Jesus had 
twn successfully engaged in missionary activities in índia since 1540. 
For the Ethiopian mission, the king could not find a more zealous 
religious organization than the Society of Jesus. On August 27, 1546, 
John wrote to Balthazar de Faria, his representative in Rome, sugges- 
ting the appointment of a Master Fabre, a Jesuit, as patriarch of 
Eihiopia. It was not until 1554, eight years after the first exchange 
of letters, that João Nunes Barreto was appointed patriarch and 
Andre de Oviedo bishop and successor to Barreto. Neither Lisbon 
nor Rome concemed themselves with the claim of Bermudes to the 
Ethiopian paíriarchate. 

Barreto and Oviedo were waiting in Lisbon for the papal documents 
and their final consecrations. The king instructed Dom Pedro Masca- 
renhas, his viceroy in Goa, to send messengers to Ethiopia. The envoys 
were to notify the emperor of the appointment of a patriarch and 
to help him make the necessary preparations for the reception of 
the prelateí»). Diogo Dias and the Jesuit, Gonçalo Rodrigues, 
reached Debaroa in March 1555 where they met the still indignant 
Bermudes. From him they learned that Galawdewos had no desire 


f) md. John received one fetter through the Ethiopian monk Abba Paulos. 
Ultcr of John III to Bathazar de Faria. August. 27.1546, in Quadro Elementar, 
XII, 172. Miguel de Castanhoso carried another letter from the emperor. 

O Mta TeUe, EUtoria Geral de Ethiopia a Alta ou Preete Joan, 
(Cowbra; Manoel Dias, 1660), pp. 160-161. 


to become a Catholic and that he had brought a patriarch from 
Alexandria. 

Bermudes convinced the newly arrived envoys that only force 
could persuade the emperor to receive the Catholic patriarch and to 
give spiritual submission to the Pope. The vindictive Bermudes pro- 
vided the envoys with moral justification for the use of force. By 
refusing to embrace Catholicism, Bermudes explained, Galawdewos 
had failed to carry out his father’s will. By exiling Bermudes himself 
and scme of the Portiiguese soldiers the emperor had tumed against 
the very people who had helped him regain his empire. Bermudes 
impressed upoii Diogo Dias and Rodrigues that to convert the entire 
population of Ethiopia all that was required was the emperor’s 
submission to Rome. 

On May 18 the two envoys were received by the emperor in his 
court at Damot. They explained the reasons for their coming. The 
emperor declared that he had never intended to renounce the Orthodox 
faith or to cut the religious ties with Alexandria. He pointed out 
that the coming of the Jesuit patriarch to Ethiopia would serve no 
purpose. 

Rodrigues had been filled with courage by Bermudes. He was 
not disheartened by the emperor’s attitude. He explained to the empe¬ 
ror that John was sending the Catholic patriarch to Ethiopia in accor- 
dance with the emperor’s letters to the king. The emperor replied that 
he had not asked for any priests. He explained that perhaps raistakes 
had been made while translating his letters into Arabic (®). In the end 
Galawdewos saw that such an explanation would not be convincing 

(“) This letter, sent to Lisbon with Gaspar de Magalhães, seems to be the 
eraperor’s third letter to John. Manuel de Almeida, Historia de Ethiopia a Alta 
ou Âbassia in Rerum Aeíhiopicarum Scriptores Occidentaks Inediti a Saeculo 
XVIadXIX, ed. C. Beccari (15 vols.; Rome: C. de Luigi 1903-1917), V, 360-61. 
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in Lisbon, Above all, lhe emperor did not want to offend John IIÍ (í°). 
Galawdewos, therefore, agreed to receive Barreto and his followers 
so that, he said, the religious discussions could be continued with 
that patriarch. Hoping that Dom Pedro Mascarenhas would under- 
stand the erabarrassing situation he was in, íhe emperor wrote to 
the viceroy explaining that his requests for priests were not for 
himself or his people but for the Portuguese soldiers who were without 
a minister(^). Galawdwos made it clear that his conversion to 
Catholicism was out of the question. Together with the letter to 
the viceroy he sent a document defending some of the beliefs and 
rites of the Ethiopian Church (^2). 

Diogo Dias and Gonçalo Rodrigues left Ethiopia without being 
in the least impressed by the emperor’s sentiments of gratitiide 
to the king or by íhe honesty of his intention towards Barreto. Ber- 
mudes aiso went with them. During his stay in Goa, Bermudes remai- 
ned a guest of the Jesuits. Although the heads of the Socíety of Jesus 
disregarded Bermudes’s claim to the patriarchate, the Jesuits in 
Goa recognized his titie to that dignity. They aIso endorsed his jus- 
tiflcation for the use of force. 

P») Galawdewos wrote to John III assuring the king of his gratitude and 
the good treatment the Portuguese soldiers were receiving. He advised him not 
to give credit to what Bermudes might say. A copy of this letter in Portuguese, 
datedTahsas 10 [December 1555] is in the National Libraryof Lisbon, Colkcção 
Pombalina, Papeis Vários, 490, foi, 158-59. 

pi) Letter of Galawdewos to Dom Pedro Mascarenhas, June 23. 1555 
Ibid., foi. 160-64. Foi. 162 is bla rUr, ’ 

T fiVíf’ thoughUhis document was senfto 

Jonh III. That it was meant to be given to Dom Pedro is supported by Francisco 
Barreto, Dom Pedro-ssuccesso, in his letter [january 1557] to Galawdewos. 
Merum Ãethiopicarum, X, 84. 
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Barreto, Oviedo, and the the other missionaries arrived at Goa 
in September 1556. They brought John’s instructions to the governor, 
Francisco Barreto, to provide them with transportation to Massawa. 
The governor convoked the Council of índia. Diogo Dias, Rodrigues, 
and Bermudes gave their opinions. After considering the unyielding 
attitude of Galawdewos the three unanimously recommended to 
íhe Council that the patriarch, Barreto, should go ío Ethiopia with 
an escort of between five ío six hundred well armed soldiers. Otherwise, 
they warned the Council, the patriarch would certainly fail in his 
mission. They added that the missionaries might be illtreated, perhaps 
even perseciited, in Ethiopia. (^^). 

The Jesuit provincial in Goa and Nunes Barreto asked the governor, 
Francisco Barreto, to authorize the necessary escort. Francisco 
Barreto was opposed to the idea of using force on the emperor 0*). 
He explained to the angry prelates that the military strength of Goa 
would not allow him to give the patriarch an escort of more íhan 
sixty soldiers. Even then these soldiers would have no duty other 
than ío accompany the patriarch to the Ethiopian court. Under 
such circumstances, it was decided that Oviedo should proceed to 
Ethiopia and try to reason with the emperor. Nunes Barreto remai- 
ned in Goa with the hope of obtaining Johifs authorization for an 
escort of six hundred raen. 

Oviedo was accompanied by five other Jesuits, Manuel Fernandes, 
Gonçalo Gualdames, Gonçalo Cardoso, Antonio Fernandes, and 
Francisco Lopes. In June 1557 they reached the capital in Waj. The 

(«) Ibid., p. 369 

The governor wrote to the Portuguese imEthiopia promising to take 
them out of the country if Galawdewos continued to refuse to be converted 
to Catholicism. Francisco Barreto to the captain of the Portuguese in Ethiopia, 
January 2,1557. Ibid., X, 80. 
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emperor was friendly in his behaviour and considerate in his attentions 
but failed to be moved by Oviedo’s arguments. 

At Oviedo’s reqiiest the emperor arranged public debates beíween 
the Jesuit missionaries and the Orthodox priests. Galawdewos often 
participated in the discussions. To show that he had not invited the 
Jesuit missionaries in vain, the emperor offered to recognize Oviedo 
as bishop of the Portuguese and the few Eíhiopian Catholics, mostly 
wives and servants of the Portuguese. Oviedo understood that all 
his efforts had been in vain. Hoping to frighten the emperor into a 
flexible State of mind the bishop angrily abandoned the court. From 
Dukam in Fatagar, Oviedo published a manifesto condemning the 
Orthodox faith. This declaration of February 2, 1559 forbad close 
association between Catholics and Orthodox Christians (^®). 

The bishop’s behaviour, during and after the public discussions, 
offended the clergy and most of the nobility. His hasty withdrawal 
from the court aroused fear and suspicion. To the public, the bishop’s 
manifesto was a clear indication of his intention to bring soldiers 
from Goa and force the emperor into Catholicism. Galawdewos 
was the only friend and protector the Jesuits had. Unfortunately, the 
emperor died in Marcli of that year in a campaign against an Adel 
raiding party. The persecutions that Dias, Rodrigues, and Bermudes 
predicted began with the reign of Minas, Galawdewosh successor to 
the throne. 


CHAPTER VIII 

OVIEDO AND THE REBELLIOUS LORDS 

^ Minas was taken prisoner in June 1539 by one of Ahmed’s cap- 
tains. In 1542 Ahmed was badly inneed of Turkish reinforcements 
against Dom Christovão da Gama. He sent Minas to Zebid as a 
tribute and a worthy symbol of his vassalage to Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent. At the end of the wars, some time in 1544, Empress Sabia 
Wangel obtained the freedom of Minas by delivering Ahmed’s son 
Mohammed, to his mother. De] Wambara. 

Minas was suspectedofhavingembracedislamwhilein captivity(^). 

At the time of his release he was not yet regarded as a possible heir 
to the throne, and the people spoke openly of their suspicions. The 
Portuguese soldiers did not hide their contempt for the «Infante» who 
became Moslem when he could have won fame and glory through raar- 
tyrdom. After the death of Galawdewos there were some among the no¬ 
bility who opposed Minas’s accession to the throne. Tliese lords thought 
that the succession rightfully belonged to the sons of Yacob, Minash 
elder brother who died some time between 1551 and 1556. Theyalso 

P) The chronicler of Minas wrote that the prince was married to a daughter 
of Ahmed. Historia de Mlmst p. 39. 
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maintained that a prince who had once adopted the religion of tlie 
enemy was not fit to wear the crown. O However, to powerfiil lords 
like Kiflo and Hamelmal the first objection had no constitutional 
validity and the second was merely malicious gossip. Minas was, 
therefore, cowned. 

Since his return from Zebid, Minas had lived mostly with his 
mother, Though a friend and admirer of the Portuguese, Sabia 
Wangel was resolutely opposed to Catholicism. Minas, wlio was in 
general conservative in his Outlook, shared his niother’s sentiments 
on the introduction of Catholicism (®). Thus, on coming to power 
he revoked all the religious liberties that Galawdewos had granted 
the Catholics. All Ethiopian Catholics, including the wives and ser- 
vants of the Portuguese, were prohibited from taking part in the 
Services in the Catholic churches. The Jesuit missionarics were for- 
bidden to teach or preach piiblicly. Oviedos’s stroiig and somewhat 
imprudent reaction to these unfair restrictions only inflamed the 
emperor’s intense dislike for the Portuguese. Minas banished the 
bishop from the court and began to punish severely those Ethiopians 
who refused to abjure Catholicism. He did not as yet touch the pri- 
vileges or property of the Portuguese theraselves. 

The emperor disapproved of the social and political changes that 
the war with Ahmed had brought to his country. Outsidc the court 
circle the authority of the emperor was not obeyed or feared as it 
had been before 1529. Most of the customs and symbois that had 
given prestige to the power and majesty of the monarch had fallcn 
into disuse. Many court offices, as well as administrativo and cere- 

(*) Andre Ovicdo, Manuel Fernandes et ah to the viceroy of índia, July 
4, 1564, In Rerum Âethiopkarum, X, 184. 

(») Ibid., V, 399-400. 
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monial offlces, tod remaimd vacant, Minas began a series of refoi™ 
a.n,ed a. t e res.o,a,ion of ü.e .raditlonal s,s.enr of g„ve,.„ent 0 
He appom ed severa yooog ™ .g. „„„ J 

of Galawdewos s.,11 reta ned tbeir governorslnps b« fear d ,J 
Mmas woiJd evcntnaliy dismiss thera or curtail theii powers 
The nobics did not want the ntonarchy to be as absointe in its 
anthority as it had been before and during the time of Lebna Denael 
Gaiawdewos had been htmane, generons, and forgiving Perha„s' 
he eould havc effeeted the refotms that his sncassor had in mind' 
Minas, on the other band, was excitable and sevcre, Ibe nobles deter' 
niined to resist lhe concentralion of power in his hands. In 1560 they 
took tip arnts against lhe emperor. Tlte leader of lhe rebellion was 
Aamach Yeshak, govcrnor of Tigre. His principal sitppoiters were 
Kilio, govcrnor of Darabea, and Yohatmes, the emperods cousin ft 
Their candidate to the throne was Tascaro, Yacob's oldest som 
Yeshak was a dose friend of the Portuguese. He was their guide 
in 1541 and lhe Portuguese regarded him as one of the few heroes 
of Ethiopia. The govcrnor had steadily courled the goodwill of Ber- 
mudes, first, and of Ovicdo, later. He had sympathized with their 
failures and dfficulties. After declating open revolt, Yeshak came to 
an understanding with Ovicdo, who was stili in exile, The bishop 
encoiiraged lhe Portuguese soldicrs to go over to Yeshak. The gover- 
nor, on his part. proniised to help Oviedo in bis enterprise if the 
bishop brought additional soldicrs from Índia. Oviedo had been 
hoping that Patriarch Nunet Barreto woiild be aceompanied by a 
strong escort. He wrote to Goa describing the religious persecutions 

P) Historia de MImis, p. 46, 

(‘) Romana Work, Naod-s daughter and Lebna Dengers sister thad tkeo 
sons: Hamalraal, Yohannes, and Laeka Maryain, 
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of Minas and the rebellions against the emperor. Yeshak and the 
bishop expected the Portuguese soldiers in April 1561. 

No aid came frora índia. The emperor then went after Yeshak. 
At Adiabo, in Tigre, the governor’s army was defeated. Yeshak him- 
self escaped but many of the Portuguese who fought on his side were 
taken prisoners. The emperor proceeded to Dambea. On July 2, 
1561, Tascaro was captured and Kiflo killed. 

Disappointed with Oviedo’s empty promises, Yeshak turned 
for support towards the Turks in Massawa. The Turks had occupied 
the island in 1554. Yeshak concluded an alliance with the captain 
of the garrison, Pasha Zemur, In place of Tascaro, who had died in 
prison. Yeshak now piit forward Tascaro’s younger brother, Marcos, 
as the legitimate pretender to the throne. 

Meanwhile, Minas punished the Portuguese for their part in 
the rebellion. Their properties were confiscated and all their privi- 
leges suspended. The bishop was allowed to return to court but 
remained a helpless prisoner of the emperor. Oviedo saw his only 
hope in the soldiers that the Catholic patriarch was expected to 
bring with him. The bishop and his companions, were nevertheless 
worried by the effect that Yeshak’s unhoUy alliance with the Turks 
■might have in Goa and Lisbon. In 1562, hoping that an eyewitness 
would be more convincing and persuasive than letters, the bishop 
dispatched Gonçalo Gualdames to Goa. While waiting for transportin 
Massawa the unfortunate priest was caught and executed by the Turks. 

Yeshak and Pasha Zemur advanced into Enderta, in southem 
Tigre. On April 20, Turkish íirearms easily dispersed the imperial 
forces. Oviedo and some of his companions who were in the emperor’s 
camp were rescued by Yeshak. Under his protection the Jesuits 
and a large number of the Portuguese settled in Maigoga, a village 
dose to Axum. Renamed Fremona by the Jesuits, Maigoga became 
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the first fixed center of tlieit missionary activities. Pasha Zemur 
UHderstood that Ye5hak's pattnership with the Portuguese might 
eventualiy cause the expulsion of the Turks from Massawa. Yeshak, 
who did not wànt to lose ths support of the Turks, withdrew his proi^ 

tection. Secetly, however, the governof contmüed to urge thP bishop 
to send for aid. ^ 

Not satisfied with Yeshak’s attitude towards the Portuguese, 
Pasha Zemur intensified his control of communication between 
Ethiopia and índia. The vigour of Turkish inspection was such that 
for many years the Jesuit missionaries were unable to send or receive 
letters. Oviedo thus remained ignorant of Lisbon’s reluctance to 
force the emperor into Catholicism. 

By the time the reports of Diogo Dias and Gonçalo Rodrigues, 
in which they told of Galawdewos’s unwillingness to accept Catho- 
licism, had reached Lisbon, John III was dead. The successor to the 
Portuguese crown, Dom Sebastião, was only three years old, The 
regent, Dom Afonso Henrique, did not want to use force against 
another Christian monarch. Seeing that there would be no advantages 
in sending missionaries to Ethiopia, the regent, in March 1558, 
advised the governor in Goa to detain the patriarch and his compa¬ 
nions (®). 

Nunes Barreto was disturbed by the lack of news from Ethiopia. 
In 1560 the patriarch sent Fulgendo Freire. The Jesuit priest was 
caught by the Turks and sent to Cairo, from where he was later ranso- 
med. Tired of his inactivity and disappointed by the failure of his 
mission, Barreto died on December 20, 1562. Oviedo, forthwith, 
became patriarch. 

(“) Dom Sebastião to the viceroy, Duke of Bragança, March 1558, in Rerum 
Aethiopicarum, X, 94, 
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In Rome and Lisbon the want of news gave rise to the belief 
thatGalawdewos, and Minas after him, had yielded to the persuasion 
of Oviedo. It was under this false impression that in 1561 Pope Pius 
IV with the co-operation of the Portuguese ambassador in Rome, 
Francisco Tavora, invited Minas to send his representatives to the 
Council of Trent. The invitation never reached Ethiopia. 

Minas died of fever on February 10, 1563. The succession of 
his young son, Sarsa Dengel, was followed by an intensiflcation 
of rivalry and civil wars. Even Hamelmal, the trusted companion 
of Minas, refused to serve under Sarsa Dengel. In his camp at Shoa, 
Hamelmal also kept a pretender to the throne. Tigre under Yeshak, 
and Dambea under Harbo, continued in revolt in favour of Marcos. 
By February 1565, however, Sarsa Dengel had mustered euough 
strength to force Hamelmal into submission. 

Patriarch Oviedo made no attempts to come to terms with the 
young emperor. The patriarch had already compromised his position 
by his relationship with Yeshak. He saw no alternative but to conti¬ 
nue his league with the rebels. It was only after 1562 that Oviedo’s 
letters began to reach Goa. The patriarch and his companions could 
not hide the embarassing duplicity of Yeshak in inviting the Turks 
to Debaroa. The missionaries tried to soften the bitter reality by 
pleading extenuating circumstances for Yeshak. They continued 
their requests for military intervention in favour of Yeshak and 
Marcos against Sarsa Dengel. They explained that all the common 
people and most of the nobles were waiting for Portuguese soldiers 
to come from índia and put an end to the civil wars and the Turkish 
invasionO. To support this view the patriarch made Yeshak write a 

O Andre Oviedo, Manuel Fernandes eí aL to the viceroy of índia. July 4, 
1564, lbid„ pp. 185-86. 
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letter to Goa in which the rebellious governor stated his plans to 
expel the Turks and help the Jesuit missionaries. 

The replies that the patriarch received were veiled indications 
that Portugal would not interfere in the affairs of Ethiopia. Oviedo 
was, unfortunately, obstinate in his perseverance. His persistent and 
unvaried demands for soldiers to help Yeshak and Marcos against 
the emperor convinced the Portuguese court of the hopelessness of 
converting the emperor to Catholicism by peaceful means. The pre- 
sence of the Jesuits in Ethiopia was considered futile. Dom Afonso 
Henrique gave Pope Pius V to understand that the missionaries in 
Ethiopia would be more usefully employed in China or Japan. 
In 1566 both the Pope and the regent wrote to Oviedo advising him 
to leave for China or Japan. 

The East had given earthly farae and heavenly glory to Francisco 
Xavier. Oviedo was too ambitious to teach in regions where other 
pioneers had gone before him. His replies to Pius V and Dom Hen¬ 
rique still maintained that with five to six hundred soldiers the conver- 
sion of Ethiopia would be an easy and sure task. Earlier, the patriarch 
had received some letters from Goa hinting that Portugal might 
interfere if invited to do so by responsible Etliiopians (®). Now, to show 
the Portuguese authorities that the Ethiopian nobility were waiting 
for Portuguese soldiers, Oviedo made Yeshak and Yohannes write to 
Goa. The patriarch hoped these letters would dispel any hesitations 
Portugal might have to come to the aid of rebellious lords. 

It turned out, however, that a war against the emperor of Ethiopia 
was far from the mind of King Sebastião. The young king’s tragic 
expedition to North África threw Oviedo’s case into oblivion, During 

(®) Letter of Yohannes to the viceroy of índia, June 30, 1567, in Rerum 
Aethioplcamm, X, 235. 
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the briefreign of Dom Henrique I, the Society of Jesus and the papacy 
tried in vain to obtain Portuguese support for Oviedo and Yeshak. 

The letters of 1566 advising Oviedo to leave Ethiopia raade Yeshak 
lose hope of ever getting soldiers from índia. In 1568 he and his collea- 
gue, Harbo, made peace with Sarsa Dengel. The descendants of the 
Portuguese also realized that Oviedo’s intransigence had brought 
theni nothing but poverty and misery. Their captain, Francisco Jacoino, 
succeeded in reconciling the Catholics with the emperor. By 1575 
they had won most of their privileges and recovered their places in 
the emperor’s army. Many left Fremona and the patriarch for Gubay, 
Sarsa DengeFs capital in Dambea, and Nanina, a village in Gojam. 
On June 30 , 1577, twenty years after coming to Ethiopia, Oviedo 
died. 

Yeshak was allowed to retain his governorship of Tigre. He was 
however, disappointed to find that his prestige in and outside the court 
had greatly declined. The proud lord renewed his alliance with 
the Turks. In 1579 he rebelled again. He rejected Sarsa DengeTs 
offers for peaceful settlement of their differences. He was determined 
to overthrow the emperor and put in his place another of his creation. 
In December 1580 Yeshak and the Turks were defeated, The rebellious 
governor was kihed and the Turks were at last pushed back to 
Massawa. 


CHAPTER IX 


EMPERORS AGAINST ELEMENTS OF DECENTRALIZATION 


Philip II, king of Spain, succeeded to the Portuguese throne in 
15 80, He was told by the Society of Jesus of the stranded State in which 
were the nearly one thousand Catholics of Ethiopia. The king was 
also informed that the Ethiopians suspected Portugal of entertaining 
aggressive designs against them(^). On November 25, 1585, Philip 
wrote to Sarsa Dengel congratulating the emperor onhisvictoryover 
Yeshak and the Turks. The king also expressed his desire to renew 
the friendship that had characterized early Luso-Ethiopian relations. 
Again in 1587 Philip wrote to the emperor recommending the Portu¬ 
guese descendants and the Jesuit missionaries to his care. Philip’s 
letters, intended to clear the atmosphere of mistrust, failed to dispel 
the emperor’s apprehensions. 

The main concern of the Society of Jesus was to prevent the 
assimilation of the Catholics into the Orthodox Church. The Society 
had not given up entirely its ambition to convert the Ethiopians to 


(^) Philip II to Duarte de Menezes, March 1, 1588, Ibid., p, 356. 
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Catholicism, but had lost all hopes of getting soldiers from the Portu- 
guese government. 

At this time there were only two priests, Antonio Fernandes and 
Francisco Lopes, to look after the Catholics, scattcred over Tigre, 
Dambea, and Gojam. Pero Pais and Antonio de Monserrate, sent to 
Ethiopia in 1588, were taken prisoners by the Turks. They were not 
ransomed until 1595. That year Abraham de Georgis carne to help 
Francisco Lopes, the last of Oviedo’s companions. Abraham de Geor¬ 
gis was executed by the captain of the Tiirkish garrison at Massawa. 
Lopes died in 1597. The Catholics were left wthout a priest. The 
next year Belchior da Silva succeeded in entering Ethiopia. He was 
not a Jesuit. He lacked the training and preparation necessary for 
missionary activities, particularly for discussions with the Ethiopian 
clergy. He was succeeded by Pero Pais in 1603. 

Meanwhile, the political situation in Ethiopia had deflnitely 
deteriorated. Sarsa Dengel had no son from his wife, Maryam Sena. 
He had promised the crown to his nephew, Zedengel, when one of 
his mistresses bore him a son, Yacob0. In 1596 the erapress and 
her power-hungry sons-in-law, Atnatewos, governor of Gojam, and 
Kiflewahd, governor of Tigre, persuaded the dying emperor to leave 
the throne to the seven year old Yacob. During Yacob’s minority 
the empire was entirely in the hands of Atnatewos and Kiflewahd. 

Yacob reached his fifteenth year in 1602. As soon as the young 
monarch began to rule independently he tried to curtail the power 
and influence of his brothers-in-law. Atnatewos rebelled but Yacob 
succeeded in sending him to prison, Zedengel, then in exile, was 
not wiíhout friends. One of Yacob’s dissatisfied captains, Zeselassie, 


(^) Minas had five sons; Sarsa Dengel, Fiqtor, Abale, Lessane Christos, and 
Wolde Hawaryat, Zedengel was Lessane Christos’s son, 
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convinced Atnatewos and Kiflewahd that they would find a more 
grateful emperor in Zedengel than in their former ward. While the un- 
suspecting Yacob was in his court at Coga, Zedengel was brought 
to the capital and proclaimed emperor (3). Yacob in his turn was 
exiled to Enarya. 

The conspirators that brought Zedengel to power in 1603 had high 
expectations. Zeselassie had hoped to be made first minister. He was 
disappointed when the emperor rewarded him with the governorship 
of Dambea, Atnatewos was permitted to keep Gojam and the Office of 
chief minister which he had held until his rebellion against Yacob. 
Nevertheless, the emperor did not hide his lack of coníidence in 
Atnatewos. Zedengel showed his distrust in the powerful lords by 
exluding them from his council. 

The independent minded lords had alienated the professional 
soldiers from their loyalty to the monarchy. To strengthen the throne 
Zedengel began to create new bodies of soldiers from araong the 
peasants (^). He also introduced some reforms to relieve the farmers 
and merchants from the oppression of the nobility and their soldiei s (®), 
He tried to free the country from the domination of bandits. These 
efforts won popularity for the emperor. The jealous lords, however, 
did not want a strong and popular emperor. 

The emperor’s zeal for reform was such that he invited Pero Pais 
to Coga to learn from him of European laws and government. Pais 
carne to the capital on June 17,1604. His modesty and tact immediately 

(*) The rebels Justilied their action by accusing Yacob of associating with 
sorcerers and participating in pagan divination ceremonies. Chronka de Susenps, 
Re! de Ethiopia, trans. and ed. F, M. Esteves Pereira (2 vols.; Lisboa: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1892-1900), II, 39. 

{^) Ibid., pp, 40-41. 

(®) História da Etiópia, III, 47. 
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won him the goodwill of the emperor, Maryam Sena, Atnatewos, and 
tlie otkr important people in the capital. He was permitted to teach 
piiblicly to the Catholics as well as to the Orthodox. The entire 
court, including Zedengel and Maryam Sena, were moved by Pais’s 
sermons. 

Zedengel was aware how unpopular his reforms had been with 
the nobility. In an attempt to get Portuguese help against the lords, 
the emperor turned to Pais. The missionary had not been long in 
the court when Zedengel secretly told him of his wish to become 
Catholic. The emperor exlained that the lords would not permit 
him to join the Roman Church. He would, therefore, need Portuguese 
soldiers to help him subdue any opposition. Pais was entrusted with 
the writing of letters to the Pope and King Philip III explaining the 
emperor’s inclination to Catholicism and his need for military sup- 
port (fi). 

Shortly after this conversation the emperor surprised the entire 
capital, including his intimate advisers and Pais, by a public proclama- 
tion prohibiting the observance of Saturday as a religious holiday (’). 
Pais disapproved of the emperor’s hasty action. Although Pais 
believed that the success of Catholicism depended on the emperor’s 
attitude, he knew that Zedengel was not sufficiently strong to force 
his will on the public. Pais tried to make the emperor withdraw the 
ban but the latter refused. Zedengel was aware of the consequences. 
The certalnty that the lords would dethrone him made the emperor 
indifferent to his fate. 

The nobles, Zeselassie and Atnatewos in particular, now had 
the very excuse they needed. They denounced the emperor for 


(®) Both letters, dated June 26,1604, reached Lisboji. 
O Ibii, p. 40. 
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abandoning the religion of his fathers. The patriarch, Abuna Petros, 
was won over to the side of the rebels. On October 13,1604, Zedengel 
was defeated and killed by Zeselassie. 

The victorious nobles were divided on the choice of a successor 
to Zedengel. A small but not insignificant nuraber suggested the 
abolishment of the monarchy. Each nobleman would remain a 
sovereign ruler over the lands in his possession. The majority, among 
which were Zeselassie and Atnatewos, rejected the suggestion. They 
feared that the elimination of the monarchy would be followed by 
intense rivalry and confusion. It was then agreed to replace Yacob 
on the throne (®). Accordingly, messengers were sent to Enarya. 

At this moment, a new pretender carne on to the scene. This 
was Susenyos, Lebna Dengefs great grandson through Yacob. 
Since Sarsa Dengefs death in 1596 Susenyos had been in rebellion, 
first against Yacob, then against Zedengel. His outlawry had won 
him popularity in Amhara and Shoa. It had also enabled him to build 
a substantial force around him. 

Susenyos was too strong to be refused outright. Zeselassie and 
Atnatewos tried to temporize until Yacob arrived from Enarya. 
When the impatient Susenyos began to march towards them Atna¬ 
tewos hurried to welcome him. On December 13, two months after 
Zedengefs death, Susenyos was crowned emperor. Soon, Zeselassie 
also made his submission. 

Unfortunately for Susenyos, Yacob appeared in Darabea in June 
1605. Zeselassie, Atnatewos, and the other lords deserted him and 
joiiied Yacob, who tried to come to terms with his rival but Susenyos 
refused his generous offers. Susenyos would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the crown itself. 


(®) Çhronlca de Susenyos, II, 42. 
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Wiíh the unreliable lords on one side and the insubordínate 
Susenyos on the other Yacob felt insecure. In July he sent for Pais 
who was then in Tigre with four other missionaries. Antonio 
Fernandes and Antonio de Angelis had come in 1604. Luis de 
Azevedo and Lourenço Romano had followed the next year. Accom- 
panied by Antonio Fernandes and Lourenço Romano, Pais carne 
to Coga in January 1606. The emperor informed the three priests 
that he would declare himself a Catholic if they brought him Portu- 
guese soldiers from índia. Pais wrote in the emperor s name to 
Lisbon and Rome, but the letters were lost on the way to Goa. 

Yacob’s efforts to force Susenyos into submission failed completely. 
In February Susenyos defeated Zeselassie’s superior forces. Displea- 
sed with Zeselassie, Yacob reraoved him from his offlce of chief mi- 
nister. The following month Yacob himself had to flee before the small 
but determined army of his eneniy. Towards the end of the year the 
offended Zeselassie joined with Susenyos. On March 10,1607, Yacob 
was defeated by the combined forces of Susenyos and Zeselassie. 
The unhappy Yacob died on the field. 

Unlike his predecessors Susenyos was thirty-five years old when 
he carne to power in 1607, He was fearless and resolute. When neces- 
sary he was also generous and inerciful, qualities essential for success 
in those uncertain days. During his many years of rebellion he had 
gaíhered about him devoted friends and companions in arms. Some 
of these were his half-brothers O. The others he soon made part of 
the family by marrying them to his daughters. 

Susenyos feared the lords who had been making and unmaking 
emperors. In June, a month after the emperor had settled in Coga, 


(°) The best known of Susenyos’s brothers were Afa Christos, Yemane 
Christos, and Sela Christos. 
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Zeselassie showed his usual restlessness. Unhesitatingly, the emperor 
sent that bellicose lord to prison. Next, he took from Atnatewos 
the governorship of Gojam depriving him of all the soldiers under 
his command. The emperor understood that the imprisonment of 
one ringleader and the isolation of another would give him only 
temporary respite. What he needed was a dependable army that 
could help him smash all opposition to imperial authority. 

The emperor had heard of Zedengefs and Yacob’s negotiaíions 
with the Jesuit missionaries. He sounded the three priests on the pos- 
sibility of getting soldiers and arms from índia. Pais and his compa¬ 
nions replied that, if the emperor would become a Catholic, King 
Philip would readily assist him C°). Susenyos at this time, had no lea- 
nings towards Catholicism. His fear of insurrections prompted 
him to write to Lisbon and Rome. 

Unlike Zedengel and Yacob, Susenyos discussed the raatter openíy 
before his counsellors and ministers. Plowever, the emperor took 
care to hide the real reason for soliciting Portuguese aid. He explai- 
ned that the threat of Galla raids made it necessary to appeal to Portu¬ 
gal 0^). The lords opposed the emperoFs suggrstion on the ground 
that the Portuguese soldiers would make themselves masters of the 
land. 

The rejection of his proposal only confirmed the emperoFs suspi- 
cion of the lords. Disregarding their objection he wrote to Rome and 
Lisbon. Susenyos asked the Pope to use his influence with Philip III 
so that the king would send him soldiers n To Philip the emperor 
wrote reminding him of the cordial relations that existed between their 


Qo ) Ms , História da Ethiópia , lLl , 161 - 6 %. 

(11) Zedengel had first used this exouse. Ibid., pp. 42-43, 

(i“) Susenyos to the Pope, October 14,1607. Ibid., pp. 169-70. 
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íwo coimtries and requesting his assistance against Galla invaders (í*). 
In deference to Susenyos his older brother Yemane Chrisíos and 
the stili influential Atnatewos and Kiflewahd were persuaded to 
wrile on the same matter to the viceroy in Goa. 

Evenís in 1608 taught the emperor to rely on the forces at his 
disposal. Susenyos had hardly put down an uprising in Begamedr 
when a Galla raiding party entered Gojam. Then carne the dis- 
turbing news of Zese]assie’s escape from his prison in Gojam. 
Fortunately, Zeselassie was killed by the outraged villagers whom 
he tried to rob. 

The most serious uprising, however, was in Tigre. An unknown 
hermit, claimiiig to be the Emperor Yacob, persuaded the entire popu- 
lation to follow him. Sela Christos, Siisenyos’s younger brother, was 
unable to suppress the rebellion. In 1609 Susenyos himself went to 
Tigre. Together with Sela Christos they chased the impostor into the 
parched hills of Bur. 

Malkasedeq of Wagara took advantage of the emperor’s absence 
to lead the people of that province to rebellion. He was soon joined 
by Arzo, a gandson of Minas, who had behind him large sections of 
Begamedr C*). Yemane Christos had to hurry from Tigre to subdue 
both provinces. 

During those tumultous times the emperor had awaited for encoura- 
ging news from Portugal. It was not until 1611 that he received Phi!ip’s 
letter promlsing his help(i®). While waiting for Portuguese aid, the 
emperor continued his campaign against the powerful nobility, Syste* 

(>*) Susenyos to Philip III, Deceraber 10, 1607, Ibid., p. 171. 

('0 Arzo was the son of Wolde Hawaryat. 

(!') Letter of Philip III to the emperor of Ethiopia, March 15, 1609, in 
Pais, História da Etiópia, III, 195. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CONVERSION OF SUSENYOS TO CATHOLICISM 

The missionaries sympathized with the emperor’s struggles to 
dominate the elements of decentralization and disorder. Likewise, 
Susenyos was favourably impressed by the methodical approach of 
the Jesuits to religious problems. He carne to learn that the Jesuits 
wereinmany ways the opposite oftheEthiopiancIergy.Theforraer 
stoodfororderand hierarchical organization. They were for abso- 
lutism in religion as well as in politics. The latter, on the other hand, 
had a distaste for centralized authority and rigid subordination. 
Further, the emperor saw in the Ethiopian clergy allies to his ene- 
mies, the unruly nobility, He remembered clearly the roles they had 
played in the overthrow of Yacob in 1603 and of Zedengel in 1607. 
The realization of the fact that the Jesuits were trying to bring 
into religion the order and absolutism he was flghting to achieve 
in poitics drew the emperor towards the missionaries. 

During holidays and the long months of the rainy seasons, reli¬ 
gious discussions between Pais and the Ethiopian clergy became 
a common from of diversion for the court. The lords, raost of whom 
were acquainted with the literature of the Ethiopian Church, took 
part in these debates. Sela Christos, in particular, was good at an 
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argument. The Ethiopian priests were relieved to find in Sela Christos 
amatchfor the logicofPais. Atthe beginning of these discussions 
the emperor tried to maintain an altitude of impartiality. However, 
hisprejudiceagainst theOrthodox clergy and his adrairaíion for the 
earnest yet indomitable spirit of Pais brought him to the side of the 
missionary. 

Up to the end of 161Ò Susenyos was mostly away from the court 
at Dchana. The religious debates were interrupted by his long absences. 
In 1611 he spent several months in the capital, The ciirrent topic of 
discussion was the question of the human and divine natures of 
Christ. The emperor sympathized with the Catholic doctrine of 
two separate natures. To his younger brother Sela Christos, he often 
disclosed his desire to make Catholicism the religion of the country. 
Sela Christos, however, sternly admonished the emperor for enter- 
taining such a thought(^). 

Pais feared that the emperor would remain a silent sympathizer 
of Catholicism unless Sela Christos and the other young and loyal 
lords in the court were firstwonover. The labours of the missionaries 
were not in vain. By the end of 1612 Sela Christos was made to see 
errors in the teachings of the Orthodox Church. From an ardent 
defender of that Church, Sela Christos changed into its most virulent 
enemy. Pleased with the change in his younger brother, Susenyos 
gave him the province of Damot in addition to that of Gojam. Yolyos, 
the emperor’s son-in-law and governor of Damot, was sent to Tigre. 
Under the patronage of Sela Christos the first Catholic mission was 
opened at Collela. Soon the Jesuits began a branch center at Sarka. 

Susenyos’s thinly veiled leanings towards Catholicism and Sela 
Christos’s frank zeal encouraged many young and ambitious men 


O Remm Áethiopicarum, VI, 235 
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to embrace Catholicism. In the court of the emperor the missiona¬ 
ries converted Bela Christos and Zedengel, both dose relatives of 
the emperor, Abba Merka, his confessor, and Azaj Tino, his secre- 
tary. Among the prominent Catholics in Gojam was Abba Ze Ama- 
nuel, superior of the monastery of Sellalo. In 1612 epideraic disease 
drove the court from Dehana to Gorgora, dose to the Jesuit center 
of old Gorgora. The neamess of the court to the mission increased 
the influence of the Jesuits on the emperor and his courtiers. 

Despite the enthusiasm of Sela Christos and the other young 
lords, Susenyos doubted if he were powerful enough to force Catho¬ 
licism on the country. He still hoped that Philip III would send the 
soldiers and the arms he had promised in his letter of 1609. Towards 
the middle of 1612 the emperor received a letter from Pope Paul V 
in which the pontiff assured him of Philip’s readiness to help. 

To hasten matters Susenyos decided to send an ambassador to 
Lisbon and Rome. The ambassador was to explain to Philip III and 
and Paul V the emperox’s need for Portuguese soldiers before 
dedaring himself a Catholic and receiving a patriarch ordalned 
by the Pope 0. The envoy, Fequr Egzie, was a Catholic and a 
trusted captain in Sela Christos’s service. Sela Christos also wrote 
of his readiness to die for the Catholic Church C). Pais and the empe¬ 
ror feared that the Red Sea was unsafe for travelling. On March 1, 
1613, Fequr Egzie and his companion, Antonio Fernandes, were sent 
through south-western Ethiopia in the direction of Malindi. Many 
partisans of the Orthodox Church knew the purpose of Fequr Egzie’s 
mission. They forced the ambassador and bis companion to retura 
to Dambea. 

(2) Susenyos to Paul V, January 31, 1613. in Pais, História da Miópla, 
m, 197-98. 

(®) Sela Christos to Paul V, February 3,1613. Ibid., p, 200 
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In the meantime, the disciissions on the nature of Christ were 
continued. The meetings, this time, became occasions for making 
fun of the Ethiopiaii clergy. Sela Christos had persuaded many of 
his captains to become Catholics. Bela Christos and the other lords 
had also won over to Catholicism their followers and attendants. 
This growth in number made them think of forcing the people into 
Catholicism even without the aid of Portuguese soldiers. Exasperated 
by the tenacity of the Ethiopian clergy and by the hesitations of his 
brother, Sela Christos advised the emperor to adopt strong measures. 
Susenyos was not against the use of force, but he feared that his 
forces and those of Sela Christos would not be able to overcorae the 
opposition, 

Nevertheless, the boldness of Sela Christos encouraged the empe¬ 
ror to be less cautions. He abandoned his customary air of impartia- 
lity and declared himself in favour of the arguments of Pais and Sela 
Christos. Accordingly, the emperor issued a proclamation conde- 
mning the Orthpdox dogma of a perfect unity of the human and 
divine natures in Christ. The death penalty was decreed for any 
person who upheld or taught the doctrine of a single nature. The 
position caused by the severity of the law was immediately aggravated 
by the whipping in public of a monk who had zealously defended 
his cause faefore the emperor (^). 

When the law against the doctrine of the Orthodox Church 
was promulgated, the patriarch, Abuna Simon was not in Gorgora. 
He hurried to the court and complained to the emperor that weighty 
religious matters had been discussed and settled without his knowledge. 
Susenyos ordered new meetings and discussions. Sela Ckistos, Abba 

(i)/W., II, 32. 
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Marca, Azaj Tino, and the other Catholics confused the Patriarch (®). 
Taking advantage of the patriarch’s confusion and of his respect 
for the dignity of the monarch, the emperor again condemned the 
doctrine of the Orthodox Church. 

Surprised by the antagonism of the court towards the Church, 
the patriarch appealed directly to the people. Standing before the main 
church of the capital, Abuna Simon excommunicated aU Catholics 
and all adherenís to the doctrine of two natures. The patriarch forbad 
even the discussion of religious matters with Catholics. Susenyos 
counteracted the patriarch’s excomraunication by issuing an edict of 
full and unrestricted freedom of religion (®). The capital was divided 
and confused. Fortunately, the crisis subsided when the emperor 
left Gorgora on an expedition to the near by district of Achefer. 

In the absence of the emperor, Abuna Simon again excommuni¬ 
cated the Catholics and the other adherents of the dogma of two 
natures. The patriarch further strengthened the solidarity of his par- 
tisans by alerting the nobility, including the older and more conser- 
vative relatives of the emperor, to the threat to the Ethiopian Church. 
Yemane Christos, the emperor’s elder brother, and Hamelmal, their 
mother, wrote to Achefer advising Susenyos against any imprudent 
steps that might cost him the throne (’). On receiving the patriarchs 
message Yolyos, governor of Tigre, began confiscaíing the lands 
and other properties of the Catholics of Fremona. 

The emperor summoned to Achefer the patriarch and many 
of the superiors of the monasteries in Gojam, Dambea, and the 

0 The Catholics contended that during this last dispute, the patriarch 
conceded the fallacy of the Orthodox dogma on the nature of Christ, The 
patriarch, however, denied ever making such an admission. Ibid. 

0 Ibid., p. 33. 

O Ibid., p. 37. 
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near by districts of Begamedr. Sela Christos also carne from Gojam. 
The meetings and disputes that began on September 29,1613, failed to 
bring about any concessions from either side. The patriarch and his 
partisans saw that the only way they could silence Sela Christos 
and Pais was to stir public sentiment and thereby intimidate the 
emperor. Susenyos perceived the patriarclds manoeuvre. In a guar- 
ded proclamation he decreed that the teachings of the books would 
be upheld (®). Each side believed it had the authoritative books. 
The equivocai judgement of the emperor gave momentary satis- 
faction to the partisans of the patriarch and to some of the Catholics. 

Having forced the emperor into a conciliatory move, the Ethio- 
pian clergy hoped to win more concessions from him. They refused 
their moral support td the Begamedr uprising of 1614, even though 
the leaders promised to Champion the cause of the Orthodox Church. 
Susenyos and Sela Christos, however, could not forget Abuna Simon’s 
victory. They saw that, for the implantation of Catholicism, the 
use of force was inevitable. Sela Christos returned to Gojam where 
he resumed, with greater vigour, his patronage of the missionaries. 
He even went to the extent of forcing the soldiers and the clergy to 
embrace Catholicism (“). In 1616, in anticipation for an outbreak or 
conflict, the emperor lemoved Yemane Christos from the office 
of íirst minister, Susenyos had not forgotten his elder brothers 
pro-Orthodox stand in 1613. Sela Christos assumed the office of 
chief minister. 

This concentration of power in the hands of Sela Christos alarmed 
the Orthodox, including the emperor’s relatives. In 1617 the inhabí- 


(8) ibiá., p. 43. 

(») Letter from Luis de Azevedo to the Jesuit provincial of Goa, July 3, 
1619, in Rmm Aethiopicarm, XI, 432. 
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tants of Gorgora and many of the nobility were distuibed by rumours 
of the emperor’s decision to force the country into Catholicism 
The rumours, probably begun by the Orthodox clergy, served to 
provoke the nobility into forming a conspiracy against Susenyos and 
Sela Christos. The organizers of the rebellion of 1617 were Abuna 
Simon, Yolyos, Yemane Christos, and Kiflo, the chamberlain. 
The aged Atnatewos and his wife were also in the plot. Yolyos 
and Yemane Christos were already marching at the head of their 
armies in the direction of the emperor when Yemane Christos de- 
cided that he could not fight against his brother. Yolyos alone had an 
army that matched the emperor’s but his death at the beginning of 
the battle caused the dispersai of his soldiers. That same day, May 
11, Abuna Simon, who was with Yolyos, was also killed. Yemane 
Christos and Atnatewos were pardoned but Kiflo was executed. 

Lack of planning and coordination was the main reason for the 
failure of the several rebellions of the partisans of the Orthodox 
Church. In 1615 and 1616 Yolyos himself had crushed the Begaraedr 
uprising. Yonael, who later took up arms in defence of the Church, 
contributed to the defeat of Yolyos. Yonaefs revolt was frusírated 
by lords who in their turn rebelled against the emperor. 

Susenyos considered himself God’s chosen instrument for the 
salvation of the Ethiopian people. Pais, on whose spiritual guidance 
the emperor greatly relied, reminded the emperor that his vlctories 
over his enemies were signs of God’s favourÇ^). Susenyos’s success 
of 1617 made him more determined than ever to establish Catholi¬ 
cism as the State religion. In June 1620 a proclamation condemned 


(*“) The whole affair of 1617 is described in great detail in Chvonka ch 
Susenyos, II, 126-46. 

(“) Pais, História da Etiópia, II, 36. 
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the doctrine of one nature in Christ, The observance of Saturday was 
aiso prohibited. That same month the clergy of Tigre sent a strongly 
vvorded letter to the emperor. The letter advised the emperor to 
brealc mth the Jesuits and to return to the religion of hís fathers 
The tone of the letter angered the emperor. His reply was a second 
and more rigorous decree against the observance of Saturday. 
The punishments for íirst, second, and third offences were clearly 
outiined. The emperor strictly enjoined the provincial governors to 
ratify the decree and enforce its terms. The religious conflict. which 
so far had been limited to Gorgora and its surroundings, now spread 
to places far from Dambea. ^ 

In Oaote, Yonael, govemor of Begaraedr, raade pnbUc tke decree 
aga« the obeerranee of Saturday a> a religious holiday. He tben 
dected toself ,he defender of the Orthodox aurch. On hearing 
0 Vo«l, revolt Susenyos assembled his ministers and his captains 

rf iT?? f“l» & in the defence 
onta doctane of two natures, lhe emperor was not mollified by 

Vonaels offer to submit on condido, the emperor revoked tbe 

Ftted Yonaels soldiets. Manj lords and hight conrt offlcials who 
™ ■“ '“8“ y»-' «e eitber exe^ted or ba“ 

more sertous rebeilion broke out in Gojam, The peopie of 

I» the end Zara Yacob gave in Sabbatli, 
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ple was such that the high numher of men killed on October 26 1621 
astonished even Sela Christos and Susenyos. 

ImmedialelyaftertbeevenlsinDamot,onNovember2,theemperor 

summoned his ministers and caplaitis, He spoke to them denoimcine 
the Orthodox clergy and the docWne of one nature, and ended bv 
forbidding the instruction or defence of the leachings of the Orthodox 
Church. Inslmctions were sent to all churches and monasteries to 
correct m thar manuscripts all references to the nature of Christ (“), 

In March 1622 the emperor rcceived the Sacrament from Pais 
Thts great e,ent was soon followed by a ceremony in the mccntiv 
dedtcated church of Oorgora. The cmpress accompanied by aU the 
prmces, princesses, and many of the nohility, attended the Service 
At the end of the communion all, beginning with the emperor, ahjured 
t e Orthodox Church and pledged their loyalties to the Pope and the 
Calholic Church p<), Thus, ofIiciaUy, Ortholicism bccame the State 
rehgion. Pais did not live long after this achievement. He died on May 
23 of the same year. ^ 


(“) Pais, História da Etiópia, III, 156 , 

(“) Letter from Antonio Fernandes to the general of the Society of Jesus, 
April 30, 1622, in Eemi Aethiopkarum, XI, 509. 
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EXTENT OF GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM 


The correspondence of Susenyos with Lisbon and Rome on íhe 
subject of railitary assistance continued. AH that he received from 
either the kings or the Popes were words of encouragement. With 
the accession of the Spaniard to the Portuguese throne, Portugal 
acquired enemies. The rivalry between Britam and Spain and the 
conflictbetweentheNeíherlandsand Spain were carried beyond Eu- 
rope to the Indian Ocean. British and Dutch ships on one side, Arab 
pirates and Turkish fleets on the other greatly limited the movements 
of Portuguese armadas. Furthermore, the treasury of Goa had 
long been exhausíed. The Portuguese State of índia could no longer 
afford to finance expeditions to the Red Sea. 

Philip IV, who succeeded his father, Philip III, in March 1621, 
was desirous of helping Susenyos with soldiers and arms. He advised 
the emperor to open a way to Malindi. The king also instructed his 
viceroys at Goa to find routes from Malindi, Mombasa, or Brava 
to Dambea. While officials of Portuguese East African territories 
were vainly searching for routes to Ethiopia, the Society of Jesus 
reinforced its team of raissionaries through the Red Sea and Massawa. 
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Diogo de Matos and Antonio Bruno entered in 1620. The death ol 
Pais, followed by tliat of Antonio de Angelis in October 1622, stilf 
left the number of missionaries at íive. In 1622 came Manuel de Al¬ 
meida, superior of the mission, with Manuel Barradas, Luis Cardeira, 
and Francisco Carvalho. 

Again in 1624 the Society sent eight missionaries. Of thcse, four 
entered through Massawa. They were Manuel Lameira, Thomas Bar- 
neto, Gaspar Pais, and Jacinto Francisco. Two priests, Francisco 
Machado and Bernardo Pereira, tried to enter from Zeila. They werc 
killed by the king of Adelt at a place called Aishia. The two others, 
Joao de Velasco and Jeronimo Lobo, were sent by way of Brava and 
Mogadishu but were unable to go more than a few miles inland from 
the Somali coast. 

Until 1620 the effort of the missionaries was directed at the coiirt. 
The conversion of the emperor and the victory over the Ethiopian 
clergy gave the Jesuits time to spread Catholicism beyond Gorgora 
and the other centers of CoUela and Fremona. Due to the iníluencc 
of Sela Christos, Catholicism had made some progress in Gojam. 
The CoUela mission had a branch at Sarka. In 1618 it opened a second 
branch at Ancasha. The arrival of more priests enabled the Jesuits 
to increase their centers and to develop their activities, 

As early as 1612 the Jesuits, in co-operation with some learned 
Ethiopian Catholics, had began translating Latin commentaries on 
the Bible to Geez, the literary language. Sela Christos hiniself helpcd 
Antonio de Angelis translate the works of JoSo Maldonado on the 
Gospels, but not miich progress was made until aftei 1620 when 
other commentaries were put into Geez. 

Throughout the religious disputes with the Jesuits the Ethiopian 
clergy had drawn their arguments from the Book of «The Religion 
of the Fathers». This book was a compilation of lettens and com- 








on the questions 

of mcarnaüon and nature of Christ(i). To the Jesuit milionaries 
it was the fountain-head of heresies. Antonio Fernandes a man 
well versed in Geez, revised and corrected the book, bringing it into 
Une with the tenets of the Catholic Church. This work, beminl 1621 
was not finished until 1624. Fernandes also began translating the 
Mass to replace the liturgy of the Ethiopian Church. In the 
meantime, the Orthodox liturgy was corrected and amendedf). 

The emperor, on his part, strained his power to the limit to help 
the missionaries lay the foundations of Catholicism as the national 
religion. After Abuna Simon’s death in May 1617 the leadeiship 
in the Orthodox Church had faUen to Abba Zara Wangel, superior 
of the monastery of Dabra Libanos. The abbot was a tenacious enemy 
of Catholicism and Susenyos spared no effort to persuade him to 
adopt more lenient views. Unable to influence Zara Wangel, the 
emperor ordered the raonks of the monastery to elect in his place 
a more obedient and co-operative superior (^). 

Furthermore, in the same year of 1624, Susenyos made a declara- 
tlon of his beliefs which was publicized in many parts of the empire. 
To prove that the patriarchs who presided over the Ethiopian Church 
were persoos wholly unfit for spiritual leadership, the emperor criti- 
cised many of them. The declaration also reaffirmed the emperor’s 
submission to the Catholic Church 


C) A summary of the contents of this book is given by H. Zotenberg, Catalo¬ 
gue des Mattuscriís Éíkiopiens de la Bibliothèque Nationale (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1877), pp, 106-27. 

(*) Letter from Antonio Fernandes to the general of the Society of Jesus, 
February 18, 1624, in Remm AetMopicarum, XII, 41. 

(*) lbid„ VI, 394. 

(*) Ibld., pp, 299-400. 
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In December 1625 the patriarch, Dom Afonso Mendes, arrived 
at Dambea. He was accompanied by five other Jesuits, João de 
Velasco, Jeronimo Lobo, Francisco Marques, Manuel Luis, and 
João Martins. On February 11 the emperor and the twenty-three 
years old crown prince, Fasiladas, pledged obedieiice to the Roman 
Church. Many of the nobility also took oaths of loyalty to the Chiirch. 
Following the example of Sela Christos, the nobles swore to serve and 
obey Fasiladas only as long as he defended the cause of Catholicisra. 

At the end of the ccremony Susenyos made a speech in which 
he tried to give historical justification for his conversion, He reaffir- 
med the Jesuit contention of the existence of an agreement between 
Galawdewos and the Portuguese. According to the missionaries, 
Galawdewos had promised to introduce Catholicism into Ethiopia 
and to give one third of the empire to Portugal in return for Portuguese 
aid against Ahmed ben Ibrahim 0. Susenyos declared that his con¬ 
version was a fulfilment of the promise made, but not kept, by Galaw¬ 
dewos (®). 

To complete the religious revolution, customs directly or indirectly 
associaled with the teachings of the Orthodox Church were modifled 
or altered. In 1624 divorce was made illegal. Disputes between hua- 
band and wife were transferred from civil to ecclesiastical courts. The 
judges for the new courts were selected and appointed by the Jesuits. 

0 Neither King Joim III, nor Dom JoSo de Castro, nor Castanhoso, nor 
Corrêa made mention an agreement between Galawdewos and the Portuguese. 
Bermudes, too, had nothing to say on the existence of such a covenant. It was 
Pais, perhaps inference from the writings of Bermudes and his oral testimony 
while in Goa in 1556, who gave full forni to the legend of an agreement. Pais, 
Uktóm cia- Etiópia, I, 246. See also Kammerer, La Mer Rouge, l’Abyssln!e 
e//’Ara6fó,IV, 333. 

0 Rerum Áeíhhiopicarum, VI, 488-89. 
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Circumcision was prohibited. The precepts of the Orthodox Church 
on fasting on Wednesdays, Fridays, Lent, and other longer seasons 
were amended. The missionaries persuaded the people to eat the 
meat of rabbits, pigs, and other animais forbidden by the Ethiopian 
Church. Pork dishes were so much in demand that the raising of pigs 
was for a while a profitable business. 

By 1624 the Mass had not yet been translated into Geez and chur¬ 
ches had to use the new versions of the Services. The hours of Mass 
and other Services followed the practice of the Catholic Church. 
The calendar based on the Coptic system was substituted by the 
Gregorian calendar. 

With the increasing number of priests, additional raissionary 
centers were opened. In Gojam, which was still under Sela Christos, 
three new missions were founded in 1626 at Ligenegus, Hadasa, 
and Ennebse. In Dambea, the patriarclPs residence was fixed at 
Debsan, not far from Dancaz, Susenyos’s capital during the rainy 
seasons. Begamedr’s first and only mission was began at Atqhana. 
Tigre’s second center was opened at Adegada. 

The missionaries did not confine themselves to these centers 
alone. They went around the neighbouring districts teaching and 
converting. In 1627 there were over 100,000 CatholicsO. The arrival 
of the bishop. Dom Apollinar de Almeida, and six priests, Aníonio 
Fernandes, João de Sousa, João Pereira, Francisco Rodrigues, 
Damião Callaça, and José Groco, enabled the patriarch to visit 
the various districts of Dambea and Wagara. At the end of his tour 
in 1630 these two provinces alone had over 100,000 Catholics 0. 
Sela Christos, at the same time, was sparing no effort or expense to 

0 Jbid., vn, 34. 

0 Ibid., p. 99. 
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turn Gojam Into a Catholic province. The governors of Tigre, first 
Keba Christos and then his brother Asca Giyorgis, both nephews 
of the emperor, helped the Jesuits. The missionaries visited many 
parts of Axuni, Temben, Agame, Enderta, Seraye, and Hamassen (®). 
The church of Saint Mary of Zion in Axum, the near by monastery 
of Abba Garima, and the church of Saint Mary in Asmara became 
centers of missionary activities. 

In 1626 a decree had forbidden any Ethiopian Catholic from condu- 
cting church Services unless he was first confirmed and ordained ,by 
the patriarch. As a result many churches and monasteries in Catholic 
areas were closed. To meet the shortage of missionaries, as well as 
that of priests, the patriarch conferred holy orders on many of the 
Ethiopian chergymen who had erabraced Catholicism. Pais had 
forseen the need for priests. He had opened seminaries in Tigre, 
Dambea, and Gojam for the preparation and training of young 
boys for the priesthood C®). The patriarch was able to ordain many 
educated in these seminaries. The Ethiopian priests kept the churches 
opened. Many went as missionaries to places where the influence 
of Catholicism had not been previously felt. 

The diligence of the Jesuits was not limited to religious activities 
alone. Together with Catholicism they introduced European arts 
and ways of hfe. In 1614 Pais built for the emperor a small palace at 
Gorgora. It was modelled on European style. Later, in December 
1618, Pais began a church which was finished and dedicated on June 
16,1621. Pais himself drew up the plans and designed the instruments 

(”) Manuel Barradas estimates the number of Catholics in Tigre at 50,000. 
Barradas, Tractatus Tres, Historko-Geographic!, Ibtd., IV, 23. 

In 1620 there were nearly eighty students in these seminaries, Letter 
from Antonio Fernandes to the general of the Society of Jesus, May 1, 1620. 
m, XI, 443. 
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to cut the wood and stones. In 1621 Pais also began the Church of 
Jesus at Azazo. It was completed in 1623. Because of the garden the 
missionaries made in Azazo, Susenyos renamed the place Ganeta 
Yesus or paradise of Jesus. It became the emperor’s favourite 
residence. 

The palace and churches built by Pais were made of stone and 
mud. In 1622 Manuel de Almeida brought with him a builder named 
Manuel Magro. The builder found the proper stone for making 
lime. Under his direction a palace and a cathedral were built at 
Dancaz. Near Pais’s church at Gorgora a bigger and a better church 
was constructed. The other centers like Fremona, Collela, Enne- 
bese, and Sarka, also carne to have churches made of stone and lime. 
To improve communication between Dambea and Gojam the 
missionaries supervised the construction of a bridge over the Nile 
at a place called Alata. 



CHAPTER XII 


THEPEASANTUPRISINGANDTHERESTORATION OF THE 
ORTHODOX RELIGION 


The reign of Susenyos was too troubled a period for a successful 
religious revolution. In addition to the rebellions fomented by inde- 
pendent minded lords and pretenders to the throne, the coimtry 
was in contimious fear of raids by the Galla people. Displaced from 
their homelands by the Somali nomads the GaUas began their incur- 
sions into the provinces of Bali and Waj during the reign of Galaw- 
dewos. At the time of Sarsa Dengel these raids reached as far north 
as Fremona. 

Those that suffered most were the peasants. Their lands were 
plundered by rebellions lords and pretenders, by the GaUa raiders, 
and by the imperial forces. In Tigre and the neighbonring regions, 
yearly locust swarms aggravated the poor living conditions of the 
farmers. Young men everywhere found brigandage a safer and more 
rewarding occupation than farming. In the religious conflict the bands 
of robbers found legitimate and patriotic excuses for their lawless- 
ness. They became the protectors of the clergy and the champions 
of the Orthodox Churcli. 
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The speed with which the emperor and the missionaries tried to 
uproot the Orthodox Church also contributed to the failure of 
Catholicism. The uncircumcized children, the numerous pig farms, 
and the eating of meat during Wednesdays, Fridays, and Lent shocked 
the conservative sections of the population. In Dambea, Wagara, and 
Gojam parts of the lands belonging to the churches and nionasteries 
were given to the missionaries. The Jesuits feared that the acqui- 
sition of farms on which had lived priests, monks, and other church 
attendants would cause bitterness on the part of the people 0. 
Only the emperor’s generosity and their needs forced them to use 
such lands. A larger part of church endowments, however, was con- 
fiscated by the nobility. Neither the emperor’s nor the patriarch’s 
disapproval stopped the nobles 0. 

Dispossessed and persecuted, the chergy fled to the nearby provin- 
ces of Begamedr, Amhara, Angot, and Tigre. Tliese provinces had 
been centers of rebeilion. The nobility as well as the governors 
were sympathizers of the Orthodox cause. Peasants, clergy, and nobi- 
lity now joined forces againsí the emperor. From 1624 onwards 
the opposition against the central authority became strong and 
frequent. 

That year Tigre was troubled by the rebeilion of Aron. Though 
not a very serious menace, Aron’s bands were for a while masters of 
Shire, Axum, and the districts around Fremona. In Shoa and Amhara 
a pretender to the throne, Wolde Gabriel, won the support of the 
inhabitants. The rebeilion was not put down until 1627 when Sela 

G For this very reason Manuel de Almeida advised the general of the Society 
of Jesus against sending too many missionaries to Ethiopia. Almeida to general 
of tlie Society of Jesus, June 30, 1628. Ibid., XII, 295-96. 

Sela Christos’s confiscation of church lands was one of the causes of the 
inisunderstanding with Susenyos. Chronica de Susenyos, II, 225, 


Christos defeated the pretender’s army of peasants. At the same time, 
in 1624, large parts of Begamedr rose in arms under the leadership of 
Gideon. This time Gideon’s candidate to the throne was Arzo’s son. 

Neither Wolde Gabriel nor Gideon were able to win the sym- 
pathies of the ministers and soldiers of the emperor. The absence 
of any kind of co-operation between the rebels theinselves also brou- 
ght about their failures. Still the emperor was unable to bring peace 
into any of these provinces. The peasants and the priests found re- 
fuge in the mountains of Lasta, Bugena, and Semien. 

Susenyos was disappointed by his failure to re-establish central 
authority and to bring peace and order to the empire. Instead of the 
unity that he had hoped for, Catholicism had made the country more 
divided than it was in 1607. Ke began to listen to the advice of his 
pro-Orthodox relatives and officials. These warned the emperor of 
Sela Christos’s preparations to make himself defender of Catho¬ 
licism. 

During the cereraony of obedience in Febniary 1626 Sela Christos 
had explicitly declared that his loyalty to the crown prince was con- 
ditioned by Fasiladas’s defence of Catholicism. Susenyos, oiit of 
duty and out of love to his son, wanted to leave to Fasiladas an undi- 
vided and, if possible, a peaceful empire. He began to push forward 
the prince and to allow him to play a major role in political affairs. 
As Fasiladas grâdually assumed the leadership of the Orthodox 
partisans the prince’s fear of Sela Christos’s religious zeal increased. 

In 1627 an official of Sela Christos named Lessane Christos 
was found guilty of trying to bring Sela Christos and the emperor 
into open conflict. The court of Gojam sentenced Lessane Christos 
to death. Despite the defendanfs appeal to the court at Dancaz, 
Sela Christos carried out the sentence. Susenyos relieved his brother 
of his responsibilities as íirst minister and governor of Gojam. Sela 
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Christos then withdrew to Enarya in Southern Ethiopia. His witlidra- 
wal to Enarya was interpreted in Dancaz as a preparation to incite 
to rebellion his loyal soldiers in Gojam. Fearing the consequences 
of a division in the Catholic camp, the Jesuits and Keba Christos 
arranged a reconciliation between Fasiladas and Sela Christos and 
then between the emperor and his brother. 

While he was estranged from his younger brother the emperor 
saw that the coming of Portuguese soldiers might bring more harm 
than good to the country. In 1626 the Jesuits had planned to start on 
Tigre’s second mission at Debaroa. Susenyos was warned by his 
advisers that if the king of Portugal sent him any soldiers, these could 
easily fortify themselves in Debaroa f). The emperor was told how 
irapregnable the fortiflcation of Fremona had proved to bandits 
and rebels. Susenyos was also told that, with the help of Portuguese 
soldiers, Sela Christos might try to challenge the succession of Fasi¬ 
ladas 0. 

In 1629 Susenyos and Fasiladas were still good Catholics (®). 
They were, however, convinced of the need to make some conces- 
sions to the clergy. Susenyos realized that the churches and monas- 
teries would remain closed for lack of priests unless the patriarch 
allowed the priests to use the Orthodox liturgy (“I. The points that 
disagreed with the teachings of Catholicism would be corrected by 
the missionaries. 


(®) Barradas, Tractatus Tm in Rerum AetMopkarum, IV, 32. 

O Ibid., VII, 75. 

(“) Letter from Diogo Matos to the general of the Society of Jesus, July 1, 
1628. Ibid., XII, 297. 

C) Ibid., VII, 62. Manuel Barradas quotes a letter by Antonio Fernandes 
written in April 1624 in which Fernandes spoke of his fears that the emperor 
was inclined towards grauting freedom of religion. Ibid., IV, 27-28. 
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Dom Afonso Mendes was unable to see the reason for making 
any concession to the clergy. He explained that the forces of the em¬ 
peror had dispersed all opposition and would continue to do so until 
all traces of revolt had disappeared. Keba Christos and other Catho- 
lics were in favour of maintaining a firm policy against the partisans 
of the Orthodox Church. The emperor in the end withdrew his de- 
mand for concessions but was deeply disappointed by the lack of 
understanding on the part of the Jesuits. 

Meanwhile the emperor’s peace of raind was disturbed by the 
rebellion of his son-in-law and governor of Tigre, Takle Giyorgis. 
Many of the Tigre nobility including Zawolde Maryam, grandson 
of Sarsa Dengel, were involved in it. On November 5,1628, the rebel 
governor restored the Orthodox religion to the Tigiu population 
and immediately began persecuting the Catholics. Susenyos sent 
his nephew, Keba Christos, at the head of a large force. Takle Giyorgis 
was captured and brought to Dancaz where he was hanged. 

In Lasta and Angot the peasants found an able leader in Melka 
Christos. Though of imperial descent, Melka Christos made known 
that his ambition was not the crown but the restoration of the old 
religion. He established contact with all the partisans of the Orthodox 
Church in Tigre, Begamedr, and Amhara. He also won the sympathy 
and moral support of many of the emperor’s advisers. 

Thus strengthened, Melka Christos led his army of peasants 
into Begamedr. Susenyos concentrated his army and that of Sela 
Christos in that province. Gojam was left unprotected and in 
December it suffered a disastrous raid from the Gallas. In Lasta, 
Keba Crhistos was killed by the peasants. 

The eraperor’s advisers urged Susenyos to allow the people the 
freedom of religion. This time the patriarch found it wiser to concede 
the changes he had previously opposed. The Easter of 1630 was 
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celebrated according to the old calendar. The Services in the churches 
followed the Orthodox liturgy but all the features not in accordance 
with the teachiiigs of the Catholic Church were corrected. Fasting 
on Wednesdays and Fridays was instituted. These concessions, how- 
ever, widened the gap between the emperor and the patriarch. Kno- 
wing the zeal of Sela Christos for Catholicism the emperor and the 
Crown prince feared that he would rebel. That year the province of 
Gojam was taken from Sela Christos and given to.Sarsa Christos, 
another iiephew of the emperor, 

The concessions failed to appease anybody. In 1631 the new 
governor of Gojam rebelled, and declared that he would support 
Fasiladas and the Orthodox religion 0. Sarsa Christos was a dose 
friend of Fasiladas and the prince was suspected of instigating 
the rebellion in Gojam. To dispel this suspicion Fasiladas marched 
to Gojam and brought Sarsa Christos to Dancaz. The rebel and his 
associates were executed. 

Events in Gojam and the uprising of the peasants in Begamedr 
made the emperor realize that only freedoni of religion could bring 
peace to the empire. Susenyos was looking for an excuse to make the 
law more tolerant without giving the rebels the impreslion that^they 
had forced him to make concessions. In June 2, 1632, Susenyos 
defeated the peasants, killing over 8,000 of them on that day alone. 
The victory gave him the excuse he had been waiting for. ímm^dia- 
tely he empowered his brother, Yemane Christos, to decrce ^Tes- 
toration of the Orthodox religion in Begamedr. 

On returning to Dancaz the emperor authorized Fasiladas to hold 
a council of State. On July 18, the council voted by a large majority 
for the restoration of the Orthodox religion. The recommendation 


O Ibid., VII, 107. 
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of the council was then presented to the emperor. Susenyos asked 
Dom Afonso’s consent to proclaim the re>establishment of the 
Orthodox Church. The patriarch could not consent to this, but he 
expressed his readiness to concede any change that was not in contra- 
diction with the fundamental teachings of the Catholic Church. The 
pressure on the emperor kept mounting. On June 25, the re-esta- 
blishment of the Orthodox Church was proclaimed. 

This was the worst defeat the emperor had ever suffered. He 
withdrew from public affairs leaving the government of the coun- 
try entirely in the hands of Fasiladas. The emperor’s break with 
the Jesuits was complete. He even refused to confess and receive 
holy communion. He died in September 1632. 

The restoration of the Orthodox religion did not bring an end to 
the religious conflict. The new emperor, Fasiladas, feared a civil war 
with the Catholics. As Sela Christos was the leader of the Catholics, 
Fasiladas brought his uncle to the court and tried to make him abjure 
Catholicism. Sela Christos refused all offers, even that of first minis- 
ter. To prevent the possibility of Portuguese railitary intervention, 
Fasiladas decided to expel the missionaries from the country. The 
patriarch and the priests, with the exception of Luis de Azevedo, 
who was too old to travei, were sent to Fremona. 

Dom Afonso did not want to leave Etliiopia. He knew that his 
presence would encourage the Catholics to resist. He also hoped 
that it would bring aid from índia. Fasiladas, on the other hand, 
took care that the patriarch, like his predecessor, Oviedo, did not 
forment any rebellion, Sela Christos was put into strict imprisonment. 
Some of the Tigre nobility who sympathized with the patriarch 
were first won over by the emperor and then punished severely. 
Eventually the patriarch and many of the priests were forced to 
take ship for índia. Some of the missionaries who tried to remain 
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hidden were either kilíed by the population or executed by the 
emperor’s order. 

Tlie patriarch in particular, and tlie Jesuit missionaries in general, 
were unfairly criticized for the failure of Catholicism in Ethipia. 
They were accused of lack of wisdom and extreme intolerance 0. 
True enough, Dom Afonso and the other priests had occasionally 
committed errors of judgement. It was unwise to order the body of 
Âbba Zara Wangel, the superior of Dabra Libanos, to be dragged 
out from its tomb in a Catholic church and to desecrate the altar 
of a monastery like that of Abba Garima. Such acts could not have 
caused the failure of Catholicism, had it been accepted by a good 
percentage of the people. Even those who professed Catholicism were 
not sincere. As Fasiladas explained to Dom Afonso, Catholicism was 
a religion that Susenyos imposed upon the very people who wanted 
to obey him 0. The only mistake made by the Jesuits was to believe 
that centuries old beliefs, customs, and traditions could be uproo- 
íed in a few years. 


(®) Charles F. Rey, The Romance of the Portuguese in Abyssinia, 1490-1633 
(London: G. Witherly , 1929), p. 220 and pp. 281-83. 

(®) Letter from Fasiladas to Dom Afonso Mendes [1634] in Remm AethiO’ 
picamm, VII, 306. 


CONCLUSÍON 


Portugal, and with it the rest of Europe, had hardly forgotten 
the sorry fate of Andre de Oviedo when news of Susenyos's conversion 
carne. In their letters the Jesuit missionaries were profuse in their 
eulogies of the the piety of Susenyos and the constancy of his son, 
Fasiladas,. When, therefore, news of the expulsion of the missionaries 
reached Europe, the blame for the failure of Catholicism was thrown 
on the Jesuits themselves. They were falsely charged with all sorts of 
crimes: pride, tyranny, introduction of the Inquisition, and cupidity. 

Dom Afonso Mendes found few who sympathized with his exile 
from his patriarchate. The papacy, through its Secretariai for the 
Propagation of Faith, encouraged the groundless accusations by 
Catholic organizations, rivais to the Society of Jesus. The Franciscans 
supported by certain Frenchmen and Italians made allegations to 
the effect that the Ethiopians were not against Catholicism as such, 
but against the Jesuits and the Portuguese. Many Franciscan missio¬ 
naries were to lose their lives while trying to step into the place 
vacated by the Jesuits. 

Fasiladas made no distinction between Portuguese and other 
Europeaiis or between Jesuits and other missionaries. The emperor 
regarded all Europeans as threats to his throne and to the 
empire. His main apprehension was that the Jesuits would bring 
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about Portuguese military intervention. Indeed, Mendes in Goa 
and bis representative, Jeronimo Lobo in Europe, pleaded for an 
expedition against Fasiladas. Such an expedition never materiabzed 
but the fear of it resulted in a veritable diplomatic revolution in 
Ethiopia’s relations with the neighbouring Moslem States. Fasiladas 
courted the friendship of the Turks of Suakin and Massawa and of 
the ralers of the Yemen. He persuaded them to dose all possible 
means of access to Ethiopia for all Europeans. The emperoFs 
messegers even visited the court of the Great Mogul in índia to 
incite warfare against the Portuguese and thereby prevent a Por¬ 
tuguese expedition to Ethiopia. 

The brief period of Jesuit missionary activities was not without its 
positive results. The writings of Pero Pais and Manuel de Almeida 
are today indispensable sources on Ethiopian history. The few cons- 
tructions that the Jesuits began provided an impetus and an example 
for the bridges and palaces that were later built at Gondar. 


APPENDIX I 

ARTICLES ON HIS FAriH WHICH PRESTER JOHN 
SENT TO THE KING0 

In lhe name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; one God. 
This is ray faith and of my fathers, kings of Israel, and the faith of 
my flock which is in the corral of my kingdon. We believe in one God 
and in his only son, Jesus Christ. He is his word and his power. He 
is his counsel and his wisdom. He was with hira before the world 
was created. And in after days he carne to us without deposing himself 
from the throne of his kingdom. He was born of the Holy Spirit 
and the virgin St Mary. And at thirty years he was baptized in Jordan. 
He was a perfect raan. And he was crucified on the holy cross 
in the days of Pontius Pilate. He suffered and died and was buried. 
He rose on the third day. And after 40 days he ascended to heaven in 
glory and is seated on the right of God the Father. And afterwards 
he shall come in glory lo judge the living and the dead. His kingdom 
shall not perish. 

P) This document was sent by Emperor Galawdewos to Dom Pedro Mas- 
carenhas, viceroy of índia. A translation in Latin is given in Bullaríum Patmatus, 
III, 279-90. A translation from the Latin text into English is quoted by Sylvia 
Pankhurst, Ethiopia, A Cultural History (London; Fletcher and Son Ltd., 1955), 
pp. 33«7. 
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We believe iii the Holy Spirit, God, giver of life, who proceeds 
from the Father (^). And we believe in one baptism for the remission 
of sins. We hope for the ressurection of the dead to a life that comes 
from eternity. Amen. 

We walk along the straight and true path of the King. And we do 
not turn to the right or to the left of the doctrine of our fathers the 
12 apostles, and of Paul the fountain of wisdom, and of the seventy-two 
disciples, and of the three hundred and eighteen columns that 
met together in Nicaea, and of the one hundred and fifty in Cons- 
tantinople, and of the two hundred in Ephesus. Thus I understand 
and thus I teach; I Claudius, king of Ethiopia, who am called 
Atnaf Sagad from my throne name, son of Wanag Sagad, son of 
Naod 0. 

And as for the cult of our honouring the Sabbath, we do not ho- 
nour it like the Jews who crucified Christ and who said, «His blood be 
upon us and upon our children» 0, because the Jews do not draw 
water, or kindle fire, or cook food, or knead bread, or go from 
one house to another. But we only honour it as we give the offering 
and make in it the sign, as our fathers taught us in the didascalia or 
doctrine. We do not honour it as the day after Sabbath, which is a 
new day, of which David says, «This is the day that the Lord made. 
We rest and we are happy in it» 0. Because on it rose our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and on it the Holy Spirit descended on the apostles in 


0 The Catholic Cliurch teaches that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. 

O Lebna DengePs second throne name was Wanag Sagad. 

(^) Matt. 27:25. 

(®) «This is the day which the lord hath niade; we will rejoice and be glad 
init.»Psal, 118:24. 
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the temple of Jerusalem, and on it he was incarnated in the womb 
of St Mary, Virgin at all times. And still on it he shall come for 
the happiness of the just and the punishment of the sinners. 

As for the ceremony of circumcision we do not circumcise like 
the Jews because we know the doctrine of Paul, fountain of wisdom, 
who says, «Circumcision does not proíit and being uncircumcised 
does not profit unless the new creature believes in our Lord Jesus 
Christ» 0. And in another part he says to the people of Corinth, 
«Whosoever received circumcision does not receive the prepuce» 0. 
We have the whole book of the doctrine of Paul that teaches about 
circumcision and about the prepuce. But we want circumcision. It 
is like the mark on the face that is used in Ethiopia and Nubia and 
like the hole on the ears of the people of índia. This [circumcision] 
that we do is not to keep the laws of the heretics but rather because 
of the teaching and tradition of people. 

And as to the eating of pork, we do not abstain from eating it so 
as to keep, like the Jews, the heretical laws. Whosoever eats it 
we do not despise or dislike and whosoever does not eat it we do 
not use force so that he eats it. Thus writes our father Paul to 
the province of Rome when he says, «He that eats must not spurn 
him that does not eat because God receives all. The kingdom of God 
is not eating and drinking. All is clean to the pure. It is bad for a man 
to eat with offence» 0. And Matthew, the evangelist, says, «Nothing 
defiles a man except what comes out from the mouth, but that 
which enters into the stomach throws itself out and cleans all 


{“) «For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision; but faith working through love.» Gal. 5; 6. 

OI Cor. 7:18. 

(«)Rom. 14:3,17, and 20. 
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that is eaten» (®). And in saying these words he overthrows the 
whole edifice of errors of the Jews which they learned from the 
heretical [sic] book. 

I have my failh and that of the learned priests who teach by my 
order in the corral of niy kingdom. They do not stray to the right 
or to the left of the patb of the Evangel and of the doctrine of oiir 
father Paul. In the book of histories which we have it is written how 
King Constantine ordered that in the days of his reign all Jews 
that were baptized should eat the meat of pork on the day of the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, but outside that day, accor- 
ding to what papeared [right] to the heart of man to abslain from 
eating the meat of animal he wanted [not]. Inasmuch as some like 
the meat of fish, and others the meat of birds, and there are some 
who do not eat the meat of oxen, thus all as it appeared good to 
the heart of man. Because of this, there is no law or canon in the 
Book or in the New Testament. To the pure everything is clean. 
And Paul says, «He that believes eats all» (^®). 

This í wanted to write to you so that you might know the truth 
aboiit my faith. Written in the year 1555 of the birth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ on the 23 rd day of the month of Sene in the city [sic] of 
Damot. 


(“) «Perceive ve not, that whatsoever goeth into the mouth passeth into 
the belly, and is cast out into the draught? But the things which proceed 
out of the mouth come forth out of the heart; and they defile the man.» 
Matt. 15:17-18. 
pi>) Rom. 14:2. 
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APPENDIX II 

ETHIOPIAN EMPERORS IN THE XVTH AND XVITH CENTURIES 


{Names of emperors are capitalized. Names with asterisks denote daughters. According to tlie constitution then, no female or male descendant in a female line was eligible to succeed to the throne.) 


DAWIT 

(1382-1411, d, 1413) 


j 





TEWODROS 

YEslíAK 

HIZBA 

NENH 

ZARA YACOB 


(1411-1413) (1414-1429) 


ENDERYAS 

(1429-1430) 


(1430-1433) 


(1434-1468) 


MHREKA NENH 
(1433) 


BADEL NENH 
(1433-34) 


BAEDA MARYAM 
(1468-1478) 


Galawdewos Zara Abraham Several daughters 


ESKENDER 


NAOD 


(1478-1494) 

(1494-1508) 

1 

AMDA SEYON II I 

(1494) LEBNA 

(150Í 

DENGEL * Roniaa 

i-1540) 

a Work * Araata Dengel 

Laeka Maryam 

Vtaryam 

Hamelmal Yohannes Laeka 1 

Fitor GALAWDEWOS Yacob mtIjaç * i’! ■ * c t. ^/-i' 

(d. 1539) (1540-1559) (d. c. 1550) (1559-1563) ^ ^ 


♦ Sabana Giyorgis ♦ Masihawit Tascaro Marcos Fasiiadas Yohannes 


SUSENYOS 

(1607-1632) 


SARSA DENGEL 
(1563-1596) 


Lessane 

Wolde 

Christos 

1 

Hawaryat 

1 

1 

ZEDENGEL 

1 

Arzo 

(1603-1505) 



Fitor 


Abale 


* Wolat 
m. to 



i 

a Giyorgis Another 

^tnatewos ra. to B 

daughter Zemaryam YACOB 

Liflewahd (d, c. 1595) (1596-1603; 1605-1607) 


1 1 


(d. 1613) (1632-1667) 


and daughters 
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